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PARTI 

THE FASCINATING SIN 



CHAPTER I 

Petit Pierre's red head scarcely topped the 
three foot wall of moss-spattered granite 
which kept the carts from tumbling off the 
bridge into the Seine on dark nights. And he 
was obliged to stand on tip-toe to obtain even 
a glimpse of the public lavoir where blue and 
white turbaned women chattered and laughed 
or quarreled and scolded. 

The woman nearest the bridge rubbed her 
knees thoughtfully and spread her linen in 
the sun. 

Pierre noted the flow of the river. "Ah, 
ma mere I Trust her to get the clear water 
and give the others her rinsings.'' 

Resentfully he smeared his face with a 
dirty hand and ruffled his hair which smelled 
strongly of savon noire. Then he marched 
on over the bridge. 
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A rusty hook dangled from an improvised 
pole slung over his shoulder. 

A battered tin pail half filled with red 
worms and black damp earth bumped his 
knee as he walked. 

The bridge crossed, he made his way 
through the underbrush bordering the stream 
to a rock which if not worn smooth by his 
little breeches had at least worn his little 
breeches thin. 

He cast into the stream and watched the 
ripples widen and the bubbles burst. For a 
time he was intent upon his task and scarcely 
dared to breathe. A slight noise on the op- 
posite bank disturbed him. 

"That would be Le Roi," he muttered, "and 
there's Le Norman," as another nodding head 
appeared, "and Le Prince and Le Blanche 
and Le Gris, oho and there is nwn pere" He 
crouched a little deeper into the tangle as a 
man ran from behind the low wagon with 
flat wheels to the flank of the leader, crack- 
ing his whip and calling a sharp word of com- 
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mand. The heads of the five horses driven 
tandem- wise, nodded in unison, as they pulled 
step for step, their manes and forelocks blow- 
ing in the soft air, bells tinkling at their heavy 
collars, and each placing huge feet as daintily 
as kittens might walk through spilled water. 

Petit Pierre watched them pass down the 
poplar bordered road and turn to cross the 
five-spanned bridge which led from the little 
village of Bellefleur to the main road for 
Paris. Then he disentangled his line, re- 
baited his hook and resumed the pleasant task 
of waiting for a bite. Ten minutes passed 
and ten more. The shadows thrown on the 
smooth surface of the stream grew gradually 
darker and more distinct; in places trees 
seemed to grow root to root, one upright, the 
other upside down ; there was no movement 
to dispel the illusion, save in the shallows 
where a tuft of grass might retard the current 
and indicate the tide by lazy ripples. 

''Pomme de chou, pomme de chou/' a voice 
hummed monotonously, "do you expect to 
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catch fish where there are none, pomme de 
chour 

Pierre pulled in his line, impaled another 
red worm on the rusted hook and cast again 
into the sleepy water. 

"There are fish here, Mignon," he said. 
"Don't you remember the one I caught early 
in the spring?" 

"Oh yes, I remember, but that does not 
prove that there are, but that — there 
were." 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. Mignon 
watched him slyly, pretending not to watch. 
She pulled a flower, a corn flower, as blue, al- 
most, as her eyes, she raised it to her face but 
there was no perfume and the long petals 
tickled her nose which she rubbed with her 
free hand, squinting her eyes and puckering 
her mouth the while into tiny furrows. There 
was a commotion in the water, the improvised 
pole bent and twisted this way and that. 
Pierre could not refrain from casting a look 
of triumph at Mignon, who stood watching 
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the struggle in Wide-eyed astonishment and 
open-mouthed wonder. 

"Catch him, oh, catch him," he heard her 
whisper. Pierre tried to draw his game from 
the stream, but although his line was short 
and his pole long he could not bring the fish 
to the surface and he had no reel. Finally 
he discarded the pole, pulled in his line hand 
over hand and at length had the satisfaction 
of seeing a good sized perch flopping spas- 
modically on the shore a safe distance from 
the edge of the stream. The children watched 
the struggle for life some time in silence, 
Pierre's eyes bright with triumph, Mignon's 
dim with pity. 

"Perhaps Fm a cabbage-head," he said 
wickedly, as he stooped to take the hook from 
his prize. 

"Let's put him back," said Mignon. 

"Back where?" asked Pierre. 

"Where he came from. In the river." 

"Not today," laughed Pierre. I'll take 
him home and perhaps when ma mere sees 
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him she will forget what's coming to 
me. 

"Coming to you?" Mignon asked. 

"Yes, for running away to fish when I 
should be at home weeding the garden." 

"Oh." 

Pierre broke a twig and tied a piece of 
string to it, which he passed through the gills 
and out of the mouth of the fish. 

"Oh, please put him back, please do," 
Mignon pleaded. 

Pierre looked at her doubtfully. He felt 
convinced that she was not entirely in earnest. 
When Mignon wanted anything from Pierre 
it was not her custom to plead, but rather to 
demand, and if necessary to fight for it. 

"He is so pretty and he wants to live so," 
she persisted. 

"Absurdite!" he snapped. 

"Please, please," Mignon stamped her foot 
impatiently. 

"And take the beating?" The boy was re- 
luctant, but almost convinced. 
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Mignon was thoughtful. 

"And take the beating?" he repeated, quick 
to see his advantage. 

"He probably wouldn't live now anyway," 
Migpon sighed. "Perhaps you may as well 
keep him." 

Pierre was relieved. He placed his catch 
in a cool spring nearby, that bubbled up, over- 
flowed, and formed a tiny stream that trickled 
through the sedge and sweet-moss to the 
Seine, which, in its turn, flowed on to the sea. 

Pierre did not venture any further fishing 
for several reasons. He was a little afraid 
of Mignon's sarcasm, he was gratified that he 
was allowed to keep his prize, and he was 
lazily content to rest on his laurels — the 
others do not matter. 

So he kicked off his sabots and dangled his 
toes in the stream. Mignon joined him at 
once. Neither mentioned the recent contro- 
versy, in fact they spoke hardly at all and then 
but to call one another's attention to the 
water-bugs jerking forward from time to 
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time with spasmodic kicks or to note the sil- 
ver-bellied minnows scarcely seeming to move 
but retaining their positions against the cur- 
rent. 

After a silence somewhat longer than any 
that had gone before, Pierre glanced at 
Mignon and was startled by her expression 
of benign innocence. 

"What are you thinking about?" he asked. 

She did not reply at once, the smile on her 
lips grew beautifully sympathetic, and her 
eyes dimmed as one's will who looks upon a 
great work of art or listens to sacred music. 

"Of what are you thinking?" Pierre asked 
again. 

"I was thinking," Mignon answered in a 
sweet pensive voice, "that it would be a fine 
night to turn farmer Piseen's pigs into farmer 
Flamand's cabbage-patch." 

She dropped a stone amongst the minnows. 
Like magic they were gone and like magic 
they were back again, nose to the current. 

As they sat quietly side by side in the 
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drowsy sunshine, the resemblance between 
the girl and the boy was very striking. 

Mignon's hair, which fell over her shoul- 
ders in pretty, tangled curls, was russet-red 
in color, so was Pierre's though short 
cropped. 

Mignon's eyes were blue, bluer than the 
corn-flowers, so were Pierre's. 

Pierre's nose was snubbed, Mignon's was 
tilted. 

Pierre's chin was strong and his jaws firm, 
but no more so than Mignon's. 

Perhaps the only conflicting feature was 
the mouth, the girl's full and red and moist, 
the boy's thin and pale and dry. 

Pierre's mother was big and plain, with 
lips like Pierre's. 

Mignon's mother was small and pretty, 
with lips like Mignon's. 

Pierre's father was big and strong, with 
red hair, blue eyes, and a square face. 

Mignon's father had black hair and brown 
eyes and a pointed chin. 
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Pierre's father and Mignon's mother knew 
all of these things and they were afraid. 

The little village of Bellefleur where they 
lived, boasted a cathedral with a dome and an 
ever open door, a town-hall, with a spire and 
a clock tower, both of which faced a "market 
square,'' so called, which was really circular 
in shape. From a fountain in the center as 
the hub, rows of chestnut trees radiated like 
spokes. At every opportunity the tricolor 
was hoisted and bunting was draped from the 
public buildings, namely, the cathedral, the 
Hotel de Ville, and the Palais de Justice, 
booths were built and tents pitched. 

Strange faces appeared on the crooked 
streets, honest and jovial for the most part, 
but with here and there an evil, shifty coun- 
tenance, but the latter could usually be avoid- 
ed if one kept away from the "Trois Rots" 
where they gathered to sip absinthe at the 
little iron tables in the garden or to play at 
dominoes or piquet in the parlors. 
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It was the day before the Spring Fair in 
Bellefleur. Mignon was greatly excited. 
Her best red dress with the white showing 
through the blue bodice, had been brushed 
and freshened with a bit of ribbon at the 
' throat and a touch of lace at the elbows, the 
hem had been let down another two inches 
and nothing remained to do but to wait, as 
patiently as one might, for the morrow. 

She stood at the door of her mother's cot- 
tage for a while and watched the sun sink. 
She wondered if the morning would be fair. 

The birds were calling for rain, and there 
was a rosy mist in the west and a suspicion of 
yellow fog over the Seine. It smelled like 
rain, but then one could never be sure what 
the weather would be, tomorrow. 

So she ran down the street to the cobbler^s 
shop, where she found Grandpere Canut sit- 
ting just inside his door in the twilight, pull- 
ing waxed thread through a heavy leather 
sole, his pipe long since dead between his 
teeth. 
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When he heard her familiar step, his poor 
dim eyes brightened, he held out a shaking 
hand for her warm one and drew her to his 
knee, his arm about her waist, his chin rest- 
ing in her silken curls. 

"It is too late to work, Grandpere." 

The old man put away his tools and still 
holding her hand let the child lead him to the 
steps. 

The sun had set and the twilight trans- 
formed the chimney-pots into mysteries. The 
smell of rain was a little stronger. 

"Will it be fair tomorrow, Grandpere?" 
Mignon asked. 

The old man noted the wistful note in her 
voice and hesitated ; he was old and kind and 
weather-wise. 

"It Will be fair,'' the child insisted. 

"Let us hope so, nta chereJ' 

Then Mignon knew that it would rain and 
the pretty bunting would be wet and the col- 
ors would run one into the other and the 
streets would be muddy and everybody would 
be disappointed and cross. 
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She sighed, and tried to be cheerful, but it 
was hard when the mist was growing so thick 
that one could scarcely distinguish the house 
opposite and the scraggly tree in the front 
yard showed drops of moisture on the under 
sides of its branches. 

"We are growing prettier every day,'' the 
old man said, raising her face with a finger 
placed under her chin. 

Migpon smiled. 

"And quite a jeune Alle" he continued. 

"I am 'twelve, or will be very soon, next 
month, in fact.'' 

"Mon Dieu!" the old man raised his hands 
in affected surprise. Twelve years seemed 
very little time to three score and ten. 

"And what do you think? Petit Pierre 
caught a fine fish in the river today." 

"Mon Dieu! Will wonders never cease?" 

"It was quite that long." Mignon spread 
her hands. 

"Um!" 

"And it was a perch !" The child reached 
the climax of her story. 
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Again the old man pretended interest, but 
he was worried and not very talkative, and 
when after a little Mignon kissed him and ran 
off, he noted that she turned to the left, which 
was the long way home, but which would take 
her past the big house where Pierre lived. 

He closed the door, lighted a candle, and 
looked about the poor room. One night, not 
so very long ago, his daughter, Mignon's 
mother, had crept through the dark streets 
and rapped softly at the window. Then he 
had risen from his bed and listened to the old 
story of the fascinating sin. 

And so it came to pass that fear clutched at 
three hearts in Bellefleur, that night before 
the fair. 



CHAPTER II * 

Mignon flattened her snub nose against the 
window-pane, and watched it rain, until the 
glass was so covered with moisture that she 
could no longer see out and her lashes were 
damp and little green and red and yellow spots 
danced before her eyes. 

Then she turned and walked dejectedly into 
the kitchen. Madame Medine was busy with 
the breakfast dishes and did not notice the 
child for a time, but at last attracted by her 
unusual silence, she stopped her work and 
faced her. 

The little mouth was very triste, the long 
lashes were wet and hid the corn flowers. 

"Poor little girl," she half laughed, taking 
Mignon in her arms. "Never mind, ma 
chere, rain before seven clear before eleven," 
she sang; "the afternoon will be fair." 
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"Does it always follow?" 

"Nearly always and I am sure that it will 
today." 

Mignon was consoled and smiled through 
her tears ; shortly she was going about help- 
ing at this or that trivial task quite serenely. 

At eleven it still rained, a little, but the 
mists were breaking up in the west and long 
streaks of blue appeared overhead between 
the scurrying clouds. Before Mignon was 
fully dressed in her best red skirt and blue 
velvet bodice with the white showing through, 
the sun was streaming everywhere and rap- 
idly absorbing the little puddles that stood in 
the streets. The birds were singing and all 
the barnyard life in the rear of the house was 
a-flutter with joy at the clearing. 

Just before the midday meal Petit Pierre 
appeared, very uncomfortable in a tight blue 
suit with big bone buttons, plastered hair, 
scrubbed face and hands, and, mirable dictUy 
with shoes and stockings on his feet, a blue 
cap with a stiflf visor on his head. 
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He looked at Mignon suspiciously when she 
went to the door in response to his whistle, 
but as she did not laugh and as he could detect 
no other signs of amusement in her manner, 
he pulled oflf his cap gallantly with one hand 
while he held out the other, which clutched 
two white camelias tightly by their stems. 

He was too greatly embarrassed to find 
suitable words for his gift. But not so 
Mignon. 

She held the flowers to her face with all the 
grace imaginable and said, "They are very 
beautiful.'' 

When Pierre had gone Mignon rushed to 
her mother and clung to her coaxingly. 
"Can't we ask him to stay and have some of 
the 'VoUaU'Venf ?" she asked, sniffing the de- 
lightful odor of meat-pie which pervaded the 
air. 

The old troubled look which Mignon had 
surprised so often of late and was just begin- 
ning to wonder at came back to Madame Me- 
dine's eyes. 
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"I am afraid not — not today/' she stam- 
mered. 

"But why, ma mere?'' Mignon persisted. 
"You never seem to wish him to stay and he 
is such a nice boy.'' 

"I know, my child, but — you do not un- 
derstand." 

"It is always that I do not understand. Tell 
me why." 

"No, no, I cannot." 

"But why, then?" 

"Mignon !" The word was spoken sharply, 
but two loving arms were about the child al- 
most at once. 

"Forgive me, Mignon," the mother plead- 
ed, "and do not ask again." 

Mignon looked puzzled. "Is it mon pere ?" 

"Yes," the mother scarcely whispered and 
left the room. Often, oh how often, argu- 
ments and requests had been terminated in 
just such a way. 

"Is it mon pere ?" 
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"It is your pere^ 

But why? 

AH the village knew that Gaspard Medine 
was big and rough and drank hard at times, 
but he was usually kind and often quite gen- 
erous, but that too was usually when he had 
been drinking — a little. 

Ah! perhaps that was it, it was a fete day 
and he had gone to the Trois Rois, but 
Mignon knew that he was never ugly at first, 
but only after the second or third day of a 
spree. 

She walked thoughtfully to the street door. 
Pierre was no longer in sight. The bunting 
across the street was wet and bedraggled, but 
the colors were still bright and there was not 
much mud in the street. The fair would be 
a success after all. 

Mignon leaned against the door-frame and 
from time to time sniflfed at her camelias. 

"Poor Pierre,'' she murmured. "I won- 
der," but that was as far as she could go, to 
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feel sorrowful and wonder, and wonder and 
feel more sorrowful that she could not under- 
stand. 

Poor little Mignon ! Would that your sor- 
rows might never be heavier than they were 
at that moment when good Madame Leyde 
opened her door opposite and vigorously 
shook a piece of unwashed flannel in the air, 
which she had used as a trap for the fleas that 
her husband's dogs brought into the house. 

Poor little Mignon! Would that you 
might be content to leave well enough alone ! 
Why enquire into your mother's reasons? 
Be sure that they are sufficient, and if your 
little playfellow Pierre is denied vol-au-vent 
at your house be sure he will have vol-au-vent 
or something much better, at his own, for is 
not Madame Barbe Alaine admittedly the 
best cook in the village despite her thin lips or 
perhaps because of them ? 

Poor little Mignon ! Dry your tears, smile 
the pout from oflf your pretty lips, and call a 
cheerful greeting to Madame Leyde opposite 
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who is having her troubles too — with flea 
bites, which your little annoyances are, my 
dear, compared to — compared to — but nev- 
er mind what they are compared to, laugh, 
sing, caper, go to the fair and dance on the 
green and eat sweets, all the sweets you can 
get, my dear, for the rain that wilted the bunt- 
ing was but a shower and there are tornadoes 
and cyclones, thunder and lightning, love and 
death in the world. 

Madame Leyde carefully inspected the flan- 
nel, gave it a final shake or two and looked at 
Mignon, a smile puckering her lips and eyes. 

"Fleas, fleas, always fleas," she laughed. 

"How do you get so many V Mignon asked. 

"The dogs; that man of mine would have 
every mangy mongrel in Bellefleur on his bed 
if he could have his way. Bless his kind 
heart," she added. 

"But I thought your Fifi died." 

"So she did, but off with the old, on with 
the new ; we have another !" 

"Another?" 
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"To be sure, the poorest, scragliest, most 
abused one of the lot, and we have had many 
such. Come over and see him." 

Mignon picked her way carefully (lest she 
should muddy her bright boots) across the 
narrow street and waited while Madame 
Leyde went into the house to fetch thfe dog. 
Presently she returned with a shaggy brown- 
gray ball of matted hair from which two large 
brown eyes looked wistfully. She placed the 
little fellow on the grass and watched him 
lovingly. 

''The poor, poor dear," said Mignon. 

"Isn't he the cutest you ever saw?" asked 
Madame Leyde. 

"But what is the matter with his leg?" 
i "Broken, but that will be all right. My 
man set it ; you see, it is in splints. But after 
a little you will be as good as new, won't you, 
ma petit chien?" 

The kind hearted woman knelt beside the 
dog, regardless of the damp grass, and gath- 
ered the little waif to her ample bosom. 
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Mignon patted the little head and scratched 
the tiny nose. 

"He is a dear." 

"Isn't he? I must put him back in bed 
now, he might catch cold. Au revoir^ come 
and see him soon." 

''Au revoir, I will." 

Mignon crossed the street again with equal 
care and took up her stand on the steps. . Oc- 
casionally a villager passed on his or her way 
to the market place and not one failed to wave 
a hand or exchange a pleasant word with the 
child. She was well loved in the village be- 
cause of her pretty face and mischievous 
ways ; few indeed who could not tell some tale 
of her niches in which Pierre always figured. 

A race won, a high tree climbed. Who 
was it ? Pierre. Who climbed it ? Mignon. 
A fine patisserie stolen from Madame Didon's 
kitchen window. Who stole it? Pierre. 
Who helped him eat it? Mignon. 

Farmer Piseen's pigs were turned loose in 
Farmer Flamand's cabbage-patch. Who 
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turned them loose? Why, Mignon and 
Pierre, of course — and so it went 

"Here he comes, ma mere" Mignon called 
at last. 

*'A11 right, ma chere, everything is ready." 

In a twinkling all was activity in the little 
house and by the time Gaspard stamped into 
the kitchen the vol-au-vent was on the table 
and Madame Medine was pouring the fra- 
grant coffee into huge cups. 

Gaspard was in fine spirits; he kissed his 
wife playfully under the ear and swung 
Mignon to his shoulder. 

"All dressed for the fete, I see, and what a 
pretty one it is." He placed the child on the 
floor again, and took his seat at the table. 

"What news, Gaspard?" Emilie asked. 

"Nothing special ; quite a number of stran- 
gers in the village. I won twelve francs at 
dominoes from one of them." He laughed 
loudly. 

Emilie placed a steaming dish of beets on 
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the table and sat down. For a time there 
was very little said, all being interested in 
their plates. 

''En avantJ' Gaspard stood up and kicked 
his chair back to the wall "Come, children, 
we must hurry or all the pretty things will be 
gone. I have twelve francs I must squan- 
der." 

Emilie was for putting things to rights, but 
her husband would not hear of it. 

"Today we have the fair," he said, "and 
dishes and household cares must wait until to- 
morrow." 

At last they were all ready. Madame 
Leyde watched them through a crack in her 
blinds, as they passed down the street, Gas- 
pard in the center, big, rough, wild, Emelie 
on his right arm, pretty and slender, Mignon 
at his left, holding two of his big fingers; she 
looked very quaint and quite important in her 
best dress and German boots with tassels 
dangling from the tops. 
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Look well, Madame Leyde, and you too, 
Grandpere Canut, for you likewise are peep- 
ing through your blinds as the trio pass. All 
is still well you think, but can your poor old 
eyes see so far, that they can look beneath the 
smile parting your daughter's warm red lips? 
Can you look into her heart and read the 
fears, the forebodings written there? Does 
your intuition tell you of the savage hot blood 
standing stagnant in Gaspard's arteries? 
Does it tell you of the twin devils, hate and 
revenge, hiding behind Gaspard's careless, 
absinthe-dimmed eyes? Does your love 
show you the little grub of passion still 
sleeping in Mignon's heart, but growing a 
little bigger, a little fatter day by day? 

Answer, Grandpere Canut, and if your 
poor eyes or your intuition or your love show 
you any of these things, then assure yourself 
once more that all is still well, if you dare. 

You are wise, Grandpere Canut, but wise 
men are not wise all day, every day ; therefore 
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you can go back to your shoe-making and 
smoke your pipe contentedly in the sun and 
gossip with any customer chance may send 
you, while the black clouds are massing be- 
hind the hill which is tomorrow. 






CHAPTER III 

The Spring Fair at Bellefleur differed in 
no way from those held at Avignon, Chau- 
mont, Nevers, or any other town of France. 

Striped awnings kept the sun from flowers, 
fruits, and merchandise, chickens cackled and 
ruffled in the dust; pigs squealed and tugged 
at the cords that held them fast; cows, steers, 
oxen, bulls, bellowed or chewed the cud in si- 
lence; horses neighed, birds in the branches 
overhead twittered freely, yellow canaries, 
bob-o-links, and parokets in wicker cages 
sang or squawked less joyfully ; men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, came and went, priced 
or purchased, quarreled or laughed, told 
pleasant stories or whispered evil scandals, 
flirted or looked with envy. 

Letter writers were busy in the shade, a 
marionette theater drew the curious, fortune 
tellers awed the credulous, merchants cheated 
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the gullible, jewelers hoodwinked the vain 
with wire gilt pins that spelled Mignon, 
Helene, or Emilie as the case might be, and it 
was at this last booth that the Medine family 
spent the twelve francs that Gaspard had won 
at dominoes. 

They circled the fair several times. Mig- 
non watched the marionettes and rode on the 
carrousel, her new gilt wire pin was very 
conspicuous at her throat and she was very 
conscious of it, but she had not seen Pierre. 
She glanced at the camellias in her hand 
which were sadly crushed and wilted. 

Gaspard and her mother went off for re- 
freshments (absinthe for him, a water ice for 
Emilie ) , leaving her alone. She looked about 
the "square" uncertain where to go or what 
to do. Fairs were not such fun after all; 
that is, unless one has a pleasant companion. 

''Bon jotir Mignon.'' 

The child knew that it was Jean Ziemet 
without looking. She did not Uke him and 
took little pains to disguise the fact. 

''Bon jour'' she answered sulkily. 
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"Having a good time ?'* He edged around 
so that he faced her. 

"Yes," Mignon answered shortly and 
moved as if to pass on. 
, "What a pretty brooch !" 

The flattery stayed her and she permitted 
him to examine the pin. Jean Ziemet was 
only thirty, but coming upon him from the 
rear one would have said that he was forty. 
His figure was gross and settled-looking, but 
his face was youthful enough, his skin was 
pink and white, like a baby's, and his cheeks 
were round and dimpled. If it had not been 
for his loose, sensuous mouth and deceitful 
narrow eyes he would have appeared thor- 
oughly soft and childish. As it was he was 
a contradiction in feature, form, and char- 
acter. 

"Did you buy it here?'* he asked incredu- 
lously. 

Now Mignon knew that he must have seen 
dozens of them during the day, but his voice 
was pitched to imply that an^rthing so beau- 
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tiful must have come from a long distance 
and of necessity be very rare. 

She looked at him quizically for a moment, 
then said with a shrug of her shoulders : "No, 
I bought it in Paris on my last visit," well 
knowing that Ziemet knew that the nearest 
she had ever been to the capital was when she 
had stood at the carre-four and looked wist- 
fully down the broad shaded road made glor- 
ious by the sign, "Route de Paris." 

Jean watched her disappear in the crowd 
and then walked on aimlessly in the same 
direction. He was not popular in Bellefleur 
and few of the towns people took the trouble 
to notice him at all and none stopped to speak 
with him. He was fully aware of the situa- 
tion and felt it keenly. It was the one thing 
in the world he craved above all others, 
friends, but they were barred to him for many 
reasons. He was false, selfish, unscrupulous ; 
he was a liar, not so much for material gain 
or for pleasure but merely for the lies' sake. 
He had inherited a comfortable fortune and 
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therefore being prosperous and idle, he was 
full of vice. The continual slights put upon 
him had soured him to such an extent that 
he was sorely tempted to get even. If they 
would not notice him from choice they would 
from necessity. He had carefully examined 
every closet in the village and had exhumed 
more than one family skeleton, but so far he 
had held his hand. As he strolled on he no- 
ticed this one or that one whom he fancied 
he held beneath his thumb, so that his walk 
through the market place was not entirely 
devoid of a certain kind of pleasure. 

One of those sudden silences which fall so 
unaccountably upon assemblages, held all 
quiet for a moment, the hum of a hundred 
conversations ceased, eager traders forgot 
to argue, bird and beast alike were quiet, even 
the wheezy organ of the carrousel was still ; 
then a whistle sounded clear and shrill in the 
soft spring air. Immediately the spell was 
broken and the sound and buzz of life was 
resumed where it had been dropped. 
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Jean heard the signal and knew what it 
meant, a simple thing enough; Pierre called 
Mignon or Mignon called Pierre. He walked 
in the direction from, whence it had come, 
perhaps unwittingly. 

He came upon them at the edge of the 
square. Mignon was talking. energetically 
to Pierre who sat on the lowest step of the 
four or five that led to the ever open door of 
the cathedral. Zeimet strolled by apparently 
oblivious of their presence, but in reality lis- 
tening with all his faculties. What was it 
these children had that he could not acquire ; 
they were happy, loved, he was miserable, 
hated. Temperament? Perhaps, but why 
should it be so ? He wanted to be sought, to 
be considered, to be treated with deference, 
not from love of his fellows, but for his own 
gratification, and there he held the secret, but 
he did not know it, and let it go. He was an 
egotist and suffered from the monomania, 
self, everything started and ended there. 
Would it bring him profit, would it bring him 
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pleasure ? Those were his eternal questions. 
Was it right, was it wrong, would it bring 
this one content, would it bring that one joy? 
These things interested him not at all. He 
was an egotist and constantly circled his own 
vanity. 

''Oh, come on," he heard Mignon say as 
he passed. 

Pierre hung his head. "I feel like a fool,'' 
he replied. 

"You have no idea how nice you look," 
the girl said archly, "and nobody will notice 
the shoes and stockings." 

"I don't mind them so much. It's this fool- 
ish blue bow." 

Mignon leaned over him and tucked the 
stiff ends of the offending tie under the col- 
lar of his coat. 

"There," she said, "it hardly shows at all." 

Zeimet passed out of hearing turned and 
walked back again. The children held a fas- 
cination for him that he could not withstand. 
This time however he was less careful to con- 
ceal his interest, and Pierre noticed it. 
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"What do you want, baby face?" he asked, 
bridling. , 

Jean stopped and laughed, although the 
tiny canker of envy was fast growing into a 
huge sore of hate. 

"Why nothing,'' he said foolishly. 

"Well then what are you staring at?" 

"Why nothing," he said again absently. 

He turned from Pierre to Mignon and 
back again to Pierre, his under lip hung loose- 
ly and a queer look came into his eyes. 

"Get on then," said Pierre rising from his 
seat, prepared to bully or run as his judgment 
might dictate. 

The man walked off as he was bid. 

Pierre looked at Mignon and laughed. 
"What's the matter with him?" 

Mignon shook her head. She was puzzled. 

Zeimet walked back through the fair, be- 
tween the booths, past the carrousel and 
marionettes. He mumbled occasionally just 
above his breath. 

"Strange, very strange." 

He found a secluded bench under a chest- 
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nut tree. "They look like brothers and sis- 
ters, like twins, the same coloring, same fea- 
tures, same figures, same mannerisms. 
Pierre is certainly an Alaine, but who is Mig- 
non ?" so his thoughts ran: 

Ah, Grandpere Canut, come out from your 
little shop and look about through the mar- 
ket. A well directed word spoken in the 
right vein might save many tears, a little 
advice dropped say at the Trois Rois where 
absinthe is being freely drunk might save 
many angry words; but Grandpere Canut 
does not come out from his little. shop but 
sits peacefully in the sun pulling waxed 
threads through heavy boots. 

A nimble mind is playing with dangerous 
thoughts, absinthe is firing stagnant blood, 
while Fate draws the silken cord a little tight- 
er. 

From where Zeimet sat he would see half 
the village folk in time, as those that lived 
east must pass his bench to go home, and 
those that lived west — they did not matter, 
and as destiny or fate or luck (whichever you 
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will) would have it, he witnessed a little 
drama in pantomine that fell in very well 
with his thoughts. 

Gaspard and Emilie, his wife, approached, 
hesitated, exchanged a few words and Gas- 
pard went on alone. Emilie turned and 
walked back a few paces. In a moment Mig- 
non and Pierre joined her, their eyes shining, 
their lips smiling, they were fresh from some 
mischief. Zeimet again noted the wonderful 
resemblance. 

"He is an Alaine," he muttered, "but there 
is very little Canut in her face, although a 
little, but there is certainly no Medine." 

Emilie and the children turned to go on and 
were face to face with Henri Alaine, who 
paused as if to speak. Emilie shook her head 
quickly from side to side, once, her face grew 
crimson, then turned very pale. Henri ex- 
changed a frivolous word with the children 
and stood stupidly watching Mignon. When 
she could no longer be seen, he was surprised 
to find Zeimet at his elbow. 

"Seeing things," he asked. 
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Henri flushed. "Go to the devil," he said, 
and strode off. 

"Certainly no Medine — but — ." Zeimet 
picked up the unfinished sentence where he 
had dropped it, "but plenty of Alaine." 

He went back to his bench. He had made 
a discovery, but what would he do with it? 
He clasped his hands nervously trying to sup- 
press the excitement that bade him rush off 
and do something idiotic. For a full hour he 
sat, turning the situation this way and that. 
Would it be better to drop a hint to Gaspard, 
carefully veiled, of course ; that would cause 
a commotion but what would it gain for him- 
self? Nothing. Or would it be better to 
take his suspicions to Emilie and force that 
which would never be given voluntarily? 
What would that gain for himself? It 
might gain the fulfilment of a secret desire, 
it might command fear and obedience where 
love and free giving were denied. 

He considered these alternatives from 
twenty different angles, but always with the 
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result that one would gain hiai nothing and 
the other gain him that which he desired, 
from which it will appear that the hour spent 
upon the bench, while the sun went down and 
the air grew chill, was wasted, for his mind 
had been made up for his own gain all his life. 
And then if he acquired the perfume he might 
well despise the crushed rose. 

The Trois Rois was the loadstone that 
drew the convivial atoms of Bellefleur's so- 
ciety to a common center. One liked absinthe 
and argument, another beer and dominoes, 
still another light wine and frothy conversa- 
tion, gossip, stories, or the like. They sought 
the tavern for these things, all of which need 
companionship for their fulfilment. Zeiniet 
was there that evening after the fair, to sip 
coflFee and make pretence of reading the Paris 
papers of yesterday, but in reality to watch 
the wine go in and to hear the truth come 
out. Medine was there watching the absinthe 
drip drop by drop into his glass, the while he 
carried on a heated argument with Piseen 
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concerning pigs and their care. To an un- 
biassed observer such as Zeimet it was per- 
fectly clear that they each held the same view 
yet could not agree, which is often the case 
where one is stupid by nature and the other 
stupid from drink. 

If you know the inns of France, take the 
poorest and best of your knowledge, meld 
them into one and you will have the "Trois 
Rois.*' It opened directly on the Rue du 
Croix and overflowed out on the narrow side- 
walk, where iron tables and stiff chairs were 
scattered under a rusty awning. The face 
of the building was of weather-stained lime 
relieved by green shutters, with here and 
there a window-box gay with a geranium and 
ivy. To the left was an arch and a paved 
lane that led to the stables. The entrance 
opened upon a small stone foyer which was 
rather damp. A poorly drawn picture of the 
proprietor's mother hung above a small count- 
er on which rested a book bound in worn 
black leather, and a nickel-plated bell. Be- 
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yond the desk a door opened to the salle a 
manger where a glimpse might be had of a 
long board covered by a red and white cloth, 
napkins of the same material folded in little 
pyramids, plates piled high with coarse bread 
cut in huge chunks, two or three water car- 
afes, a stand of cruets, dishes of ripe olives 
and radishes, and in the center a group of 
bottles containing white and red wines. If 
you dine before going up to your room, you 
will have a very palatable soup, a broiled fish 
with a delicious sauce, a ragout of veal or 
snails a la meringo, roast lamb with soggy 
boiled potatoes, a crisp cold salad, wonderful- 
ly dressed, strong cheese, fragrant coffee, 
and the wine, or a very thin beer in quart 
bottles. 

But then if you have dined and go directly 
to your room, you will find the stone stairs 
leading to the floor above worn in little hol- 
lows, the light will be dim and the board 
flooring of the hall will creak dismally be- 
neath the ragged carpet as you search for 
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your room, which will be indicated by a large 
much polished brass number. You insert the 
queer key which was handed you by Madame, 
the proprietor's wife,, together with your can- 
dle ; after a time yoii make the key fit the lock 
and enter your room, also a little damp. 
There are a few uncomfortable mahogany 
chairs scattered here and there on the patch 
of carpet covering but a portion of the varn- 
ished floor, a chiffonniere, a dressing table 
with a good mirror, a washstand, with pitch- 
er, bowl, and slop jar of crockery, and a 
quaint feather bed built high above the 
frame; the window will be tightly locked be- 
hind two pairs of curtains, and the blinds will 
be closed. 

In the morning you will have delicious 
steaming coffee, delicate melting rolls, and 
perchance a stale egg. 

Medirie shook the last drops from the ice 
filled strainer through which his absinthe had 
dripped, shoved back his chair and carried his 
glass to another table far removed from 
Piseen; he was tired of arguing about pigs. 
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But Piseen was not inclined to let hinl es- 
cape so easily. 

"Even a pig," he shouted, "may hope to 
become a hog. But you, Medine, you are a 
fool and have no hope." 

No one else heeded. Piseeri had said the 
same thing to each of them in turn and to 
some of them many times. 

But Medine turned and laughed. "Not so 
Piseen, for even as a pig may hope to become 
a bigger pig, so may a fool hope to become a 
bigger fool." 

There was a ripple of laughter from the 
others. 

"And it strikes me that your pigs are no 
better off than you and you are no better off 
than your pigs," he concluded. 

Then he sat down. 

Zeimet watched him sip his drink with ill- 
disguised impatience, but at last he had the 
satisfaction of seeing him finish it and order 
another; at that moment Flamand joined 
him with a box of dominoes in his hand. 

Zeimet folded his Paris paper carefully 
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and placed it on the table between his empty 
cup and a little dish in which he dropped fifty 
centimes for the coffee and two sous for the 
waiter, then he pulled his hat down over his 
eyes and walked off into the night. 

The Rue du Croix was poorly lighted by 
smoking petroleum lamps suspended from 
wrought iron gibbets, let into the walls of 
neighboring houses, which had suppported 
lesser lights but greater burdens during the 
revolution. So it was said. 

But Zeimet knew the village well and made 
good speed, avoiding the uneven ground from 
intuition, or it may have been from habit. 

Lights burned in Medine's house, one in 
the kitchen and one at an upper window. 

The night was still and cloudless and very 
dark. 

Zeimet crept carefully around the house 
and looked into the kitchen, 

Emilie was alone with her back to the win- 
dow. 

"Pst," 
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Emilie stood very still. 

"Don't be afraid, it is I, Jean Zeimet, I 
must speak with you !" 

"What do you want?" 

"Let me in, it is most important" 

Emilie let him in, wondering what had hap- 
pened. 

"What is it?" 

Zeimet closed the door and drew the shade. 

"What is it ?" she asked again. 

The man's soft pink face broke into a silly 
smile. 

"I have come for you. 

"Yes, ma chbre. You must know that I 
have loved you for a long time." 

"Are you crazy?" 

"Oh, no! On the contrary I am quite 
sane." 

"Then you must be joking?" 

"No, I am not joking. I have come for 
you because I want you. When you went to 
Tournon, thirteen years ago, I knew that I 
loved you and my love has grown stronger. 
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but I never felt justified in telling you of it — 
until — today." 

"Justified? You fool." 

"Yes, but I am no fool." He smiled. 

"You are imbecile to come here — and — 
my husband away. I will tell him when he 
comes home. If you are wise you will leave 
Bellefleur and pack off somewhere else." 

"I would if I thought that you would tell 
him. But you wont," 

Emilie held the door open and motioned 
him to go, unable to speak. 

"Not so fast, my pretty," said Zeimet sit- 
ting down. "We two have much to say one 
to the other before I go, and as for your hus- 
band, you were married then — before you 
went to Tournon." 

"Tournon!" 

"Courage!" she whispered to herself and 
closed the door again. 

"Well, what then ?" she asked bravely. 

Zeimet did not hurry ; he smiled, well satis- 
fied that he had won the first point, and 
matched his fingers carefully, tip to tip. 
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"Well, go on, go on." She was fast los- 
ing her self-possession. 
' "There is no need for haste. He is play- 
ing dominoes with Flamand. Yes," he 
drawled, "I have loved you for a good many 
years, secretly, but I never seemed to have 
the courage to tell you of it. Perhaps you 
know, I guess you do, every one else does, I 
am not very popular here in the village. For 
some reason no one will have anything to do 
with me. I have never had friendship, I 
have never known love, but something came 
to my notice today that is going to change all 
that and I am going to have the prettiest 
woman in Bellefleur for my mistress. It 
was chance, but a lucky one. I had been 
looking through the fair alone with no one to 
speak to, when I happened upon Pierre and 
Mignon." 

He looked at Emilie but her eyes were 
turned away from him. 

She was very still. 

"They fascinated me, the children," he 
continued. "It has been so for a long time, 
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but I never realized what the resemblance 
meant, until today. It is wonderful. They 
look like twins !'' 

Emilie laughed. It was well done, but it 
left her a little sunken in her chair. 

"Then you came with your husband, then 
he went on and the children came and after 
that — . Am I right, do you remember ?" 

Emilie nodded her head, "Oh yes," she re- 
membered. 

"And after that their father came." 

Emilie sprang to her feet. 

"What do you mean ?" 

"Softly, softly, I mean just that — that 
their father came, the father of Pierre and 
Mignon." 

"You lie." 

Zeimet smiled. "Do I.^*" He rose and 
looked her in the eyes imtil she turned away. 

But even then she was not beaten. 

"Oh, I will make you pay for this you — 
you wise Monsieur Zeimet. I will tell my 
husband and Mons. Alaine too, and when one 
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has finished with you, the other will begin." 

Zeimet was not impressed. "It is possi- 
ble," he said, "that Gaspard might see the re- 
semblance too. But you have not heard all, 
yet." He sat down again. 

"When Alaine passed he would have spok- 
en, but you signaled him not to. I saw it. 
When you went on he stood watching — 
whom do you think? Not you, not Pierre, 
but whom do you think, virtuous Madame 
Medine? Why, Mignon, his little daughter. 
And then I spoke to him — I asked him if he 
was seeing things. 

"Oh,you— !" 

"There, there. I have finished and now I 
claim my reward." 

"Your reward?" 

"Yes, for my silence." 

Zeimet stood beside her. 

"Come," he said plaintively. "It will be 
all right. I have told no one. It is perfectly 
simple, you will love me a little. I will hold 
my tongue. I shall be very discreet, no one 
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will ever know." He placed his hand on her 
shoulder. 

Bmilie shrank away from him. 

"Oh, the pity of it," she moaned. 

"Before I did not have the courage. I 
worshiped you," he continued in a voice that 
seemed to analyze his feelings without bias 
or passion. "I worshiped you from a dis- 
tance as a fanatic might worship the image 
of his god, with longing heart but loath 
hands. I watched you come and go ever 
from a distance, I longed to be with you, to 
share your thoughts, to walk with you 
through the fields, to row with you upon the 
river, but — today you became less sacred, 
more material. When I learned that you 
too had sinned, you ceased to be the one wo- 
man apart, you became my desire, not to be- 
hold, but to touch, to* grasp — " 

He dropped to his knees beside her and 
took her in his arms in a wild passion. "To 
touch, to grasp," he panted, "to possess." 
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She struggled with all her might to break 
his hold. He held her close and laughed. 

He kissed her hair, her eyes, her neck, her 
lips. She beat him about the head and 
shoulders but he took the blows patiently. 

They struggled to their feet and fought 
half way around the kitchen. Then Emilie 
struck him with her clenched fist on his sen- 
suous mouth. It was not a very hard blow, 
but it cut his lip. 

Zeimet felt the warm blood on his chin, 
then he released her. She backed away from 
him against the wall. 

"You brute," she panted, "you vile brute.'' 

Zeimet touched his lips tenderly with his 
handkerchief, and noted the flow of blood, by 
the spot upon it. 

'^You're a vixen,'' he muttered, "but I will 
have you." 

"Have me?" Emilie laughed hysterically. 
"Why, you — you — I would rather cut oflF 
my right arm, I would rather throw myself 
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in the Seine, than touch your little finger. 
Go — r 

But Zeimet did not go, he straightened his 
tie, brushed his knees, settled his clothes upon 
his shoulders and about his wai^. 

"Wait, my pretty, and hear me out," he 
said at last. "You would do these things ? 
Perhaps, but — would you injure Mignon? 
Would you make her known as ill-begotten 
before the world, before your little world of 
Bellefleur? Where everyone on the street 
would point the finger at her, and every child 
would shun her ? Would you take away the 
roses from her cheeks, the laughter from her 
eyes? Think well, virtuous Madame Me- 
dine, I mean to have you even at the cost of 
these things. I see what you mean by that 
look, that shrug, you still have the Seine, but 
remember if you do that I will tell the world 
of Bellefleur why you did it." 

"You would do that?" 

"I would." 
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And Emilie knew that it was so. 

"Mon Dieu," she muttered. 

"That's right, be reasonable.'' 

She sank slowly to the floor and covered 
her face with her hands. 

"I will go, now; it is growing late and 
Gaspard might come home, but listen — do 
you hear?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, then, for many years I have been 
absolutely friendless, loveless, but hereafter 
it is going to be diflferent. I know much 
about my neighbors. I cease to beg, I de- 
mand. That is all. Not later than Wed- 
nesday you will go to Tournon to your sis- 
ter's, that gives you three days. I will be 
there." 

Emilie made no sign. 

"Do you understand?" 

"Yes." 

"Then au revoir.'' 

At the door with his hand upon the latch, 
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he turned and said, "Remember the Seine 
will avail you nothing, for Mignon will be 
left." 

Ah, the Seine, that poor, fickle, fatuous 
stream, one day bearing our happiness, an- 
other hiding our sorrows. 

Zeimet closed the door softly behind him, 
ever crafty, always sneaking. 

Emilie crouched, huddled against the wall, 
for a long time; at last she lighted a candle 
put out the lamp and tiptoed quietly up the 
stairs. At Mignon's room she stopped and 
listened. It was very still. She opened the 
door, it was dark. Mignon slept. 

She stole noiselessly across the floor to the 
bed and shading the candle with one hand 
looked at the sleeping child. 

In the soft light she was more than fair, 
she was beautiful ; the russet red curls spread 
on the white pillow, caught and held the yel- 
low light fantastically, the curling lashes 
veiled her eyes and rested on the smooth 
cheeks, the lips were parted in a gentle smile 
which showed the white teeth between, the 
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dimpled chin curved enchantingly to the soft 
throat, the supple figure was evident in all its 
detail beneath the light covering, while one 
rounded arm bare to the elbow showed a well 
defined line where the sun had kissed her 
hand and wrist, and above where it had been 
denied. 

Emilie knelt by the little bed and prayed to 
God. She sent her soul out into the vast 
beyond, seeking a refuge for the child, the 
pretty child of her body. She prayed that a 
way might be found to deliver her from dan- 
ger, from the penalty of sin. But — why fol- 
low her prayers ? 

"Mother?" 

"Yes dear." 

"It is you then, mother dear ?" sighed Mig- 
non. "You frightened me." 

"I am sorry, ma chere, good-night." She 
leaned over the child and kissed her wistfully 
upon the lips. 

Mignon threw her soft, warm arms around 
Emilie's neck and held her tight. 

"Good-night," she murmured. "But, ma 
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mere, you are cold, your lips are cold and 
your cheeks are wet, you have been crying/' 

"It is nothing, you must go to sleep, chert.'' 
She moved toward the door. 

"Are you unhappy, mother dear?" 

Emilie hesitated. "It is nothing," she 
said. 

"Has father come home yet?" 

"Not yet." 

"Are you unhappy because of mon pere, 
ma mere?'' 

Emilie did not answer ; she closed the door 
quickly and rushing to her own room, threw 
herself face down upon the bed. 

Gaspard came home an hour later. He 
stumbled up the stairs making a great racket 
with his heavy boots. He placed his candle, 
which had left a little trail of grease through 
the kitchen up the stairs, across the hall and 
into their room, upon the washstand. 

He sat down on a cane-bottomed chair and 
removed his boots, listening for the custom- 
ary reproach, but all was quiet. Surprised, 
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he tutned to the bed and saw Emilie, fully 
dressed, lying face down upon it. 

"Mon Dieu," he muttered, "Emilie, Emilie, 
what is it, ma chereT' 

For a long time Emilie would not, or could 
not,^ speak. 

Gaspard turned her over upon her back 
and felt for her heart. It fluttered irregu- 
larly, he patted her hands and bathed her 
face with water, he observed the tear-stained 
cheeks and the pitiful shadows under the 
eyes, and the trembling lips, but he asked 
few questions. 

"I am better now.'' Emilie tried to rise. 

Gaspard put his arm about her and helped 
her to her feet. 

She was very weak. 

He put her to bed, as he might have cared 
for a baby, he undressed her and put on her 
nightgown land smoothed her pillow and 
tucked her in, he raised her head, while she 
swallowed a little water, then he prepared for 
bed and blew out the candle. 



CHAPTER IV 

The sweet fresh odors of the night stole in 
through the open window, far in the distance 
a dog barked, and shortly after that the clock 
in the tower of the Hotel de Ville chimed two. 
A tiny shaft of moonlight sifted between the 
curtains and lay on the bare floor, a pool of 
ephemeral mist. 

Emilie lay very still and listened to Gas- 
pard's heavy breathing; when she felt sure 
that he slept, she got up from bed, gathered 
her clothes in her arms and stole quietly down 
the stairs. When dressed she went out the 
back door into the garden. 

The night was very mild and soft, but she 
noticed nothing of it, neither the far-off 
stars, nor the pleasant damp odors, nor the 
faint musical murmurs from a distance. 

She crossed to Madame Leyde's side of the 
street which was in the shadow ; at the corner 
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she hesitated, then went on. At an upper 
window of the big house in which Pierre 
lived a spot of light grew and faded and 
grew again, then she knew that Henri, too, 
was afraid. 

She crept back the way she had come and 
did not stop again until she stood beneath 
Grandpere Canutes window. 

"Mom perCy^ she whispered, knocking soft- 
ly on the pane, ''Mon pdre." 

"Yes, yes, coming. Is it you, Emilie?" 

"Yes, it is Emilie." 

There was silence for a little time, then 
Grandpere Canut let his daughter into his 
house through the back door so that the 
neighbors would not know. 

The old man looked frightened and im- 
potent in his long worn dressing gown, which 
fell in loose folds about his wasted body, his 
carpet slippers dragged mournfully as he 
shuffled across the floor to close the blinds so 
that the neighbors might not see. 

"Oh, mon pdre, I am so ashamed to cause 
you all this sorrow.'^ 
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"There, there," he touched her shoulder 
gently. 

But Emilie was plunged in remorse. 

"You who deserve misfortune so little, 
you who are so good and have always lived 
so blamelessly," she continued. 

The old man smiled a little wistfully and 
raised his eyes. Ah, but then, it was well to 
have the respect of one's daughter. 

"What is it? What has happened?" he 
asked. 

Emilie sat on the edge of his tumbled bed, 
her face buried in her hands. 

"Gaspard knows?" 

"No, not yet, but Jean Zeimet knows." 

"Zeimet?" 

"Yes, he saw the children together. He 
threatened me tonight. I must go to Tour- 
non, he says, and give myself to him for 
silence." 

"He knows positively? Did you admit 
it?" 

"No, but he threatens to tell Gaspard and 
he too would see and believe. I could not 
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deny it. I have not the courage." Emilie 
sprang to her feet. "What can I do?" The 
cry was very pitiful and her eyes looked like 
the doe's that looks on death. 

"Be quiet — the neighbors." 

"I thought of the Seine." 

"You must not do that." 

"No, Mignon would be left. There seems 
to be nothing to do, but to wait." 

"You will go to Tournon?" 

"I will not," Emilie clenched her fists and 
stamped her foot. "No matter what hap- 
pens, I will not go to Tournon." 

"Not — for Mignon?" 

"No, mon pere, would you have me?" 

"No, no, Mon Dieu, no ; but — I wished to 
be sure." 

"Now you know," she said resentfully. 

"Good, then there is a way." 

"Tell me then." 

"If you have courage enough to deny Zei- 
met, then you have courage enough to take 
away his thunder. Tell Gaspard." 

"He would kill me." 
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"He might forgive you/' 

"Forgive me?" Emilie laughed, but the 
laugh was not good to hear. 

"Perhaps not, but it is possible. Think, 
you did this thing thirteen years ago; you 
loved Alaine before you knew Gaspard. Af- 
ter you were married Alaine came back, you 
were thrown together in Tournon, you were 
young, he was ardent, for twelve years you 
have suffered. It is possible that he might 
forgive. No? Well then, he will drive 
you out. I have saved a few hundred 
francs ; we, we three will go away and begin 
life over again," He smiled at the thought. 

"We will go to Paris and start life over 
again." The old man spoke very slowly. 

"I am afraid." 

"Go home now, tomorrow we will tell him 
together." 

"He will kill me." 

"Oh, no, he is too selfish." 

"And what do you mean by that?" 

"That he will do nothing that will cause 
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discomfort to himself; he would rather let 
you go aiid live quietly in his own house than 
to do anything violent and go to jail." 

Emilie clung to him for a moment as 
though she held hope. 

The old man closed the door after her and 
went back into his room, his home, that he 
must now give up. 

It was all very simple, a few necessary ar- 
ticles were scattered here and there and that 
was all. 

He straightened the bedding on his cot, 
kicked off his slippers and reached to turn out 
the lamp, then, he put his slippers on again, 
took a pipe from a rack on the wall, filled it 
slowly from his pouch, lighted it at the lamp 
and sat down on the edge of the bed. 

The clock ticked insistently. 

It was fifteen minutes after four. 

Grandpere Canut was long and lithe and 
thin. He emphasized his physique by wear- 
ing a knitted jacket. His hair was white 
and soft and waved back from his high 
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forehead in three puffs. His eyes were 
dark and wonderfully keen beneath his 
grizzled brows, the sockets were sunken and 
seemed always to be in a shadow. His nose 
started from the base of two perpendicular 
wrinkles and ran straight and narrow to his 
nostrils which were delicately moulded and 
very sensitive. Two deep lines arched his 
thin lips and two other lines followed the 
curve of his chin, so that the lower part of 
his face seemed to be in an oval frame. His 
chin was firm, but his neck was badly shrunk- 
en and hung in loose folds. He kept the col- 
lar of his jacket tight about his throat, from 
which it will be seen that Grandpere Canut, 
too, was not without vanity. 

About the time that old man Canut fas- 
tened the last button of his worsted jacket, 
Emilie crept quietly upstairs to her room and 
stumbled into — Gaspard's arms. 

In the space that followed, while Gaspard 
lighted the candle, she stood quietly at the 
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threshold dimly conscious that there was a 
pulse in her throat as well as in her wrist. 
Then she heard Mignon sigh in her sleep. 



CHAPTER V 

Grandpere Canut climbed the three steps 
to Emilie's door and knocked three times up- 
on it without result ; then he pushed the door 
open and stepped in. For a moment he 
stood just over the threshhold and listened; 
it was very quiet; he looked into the front 
room, the rough pastels of Emilie and Mig- 
non on the walls seemed to mock human suf- 
fering with their fixed smiles. The little 
works of love, a worsted doily, an embroid- 
ered scarf, a pair of home-made slippers, the 
pipe placed conveniently beside the tobacco 
jar, the white curtains held back by carefully 
tied blue bows, the wax flowers under a glass 
globe placed conspicuously on the center of 
the table beside a copy of VAmi de la Re- 
ligioHy an upholstered chair drawn close to 
Ihe lamp, a mussed copy of La Patrie on the 
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floor beside the chair, the bright carpet, the 
gilt clock upon the upper shelf of a pretty 
cabinet crowded with precious souvenirs, 
tokens from absent friends and other friends 
long since dead, little gifts received on Christ- 
mas, gaudy mementoes of happy fetes or 
merry weddings, all, all, told the same story 
of quiet comfort and thoughtful love. But 
yet there was an awesome stillness in the air. 
Several minutes ticked away before old man 
Canut dared go further. At last he went 
on; he glanced into the empty kitchen and 
mounted the stairs to the floor above. 

The door of Emilie's room stood open. Gas- 
pard sat by an open window, his face turned 
from the bed, his elbows rested on the sill, 
his clenched hands pressed his throbbing 
temples, his staring eyes looked and looked 
and looked, not at Madame Leyde's house 
across the street, nor the church spire beyond, 
nor the fields beyond that, nor yet at the river 
in the distance, looked not upon these, but 
upon the past. Perhaps he saw a pretty 
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child bride in white with orange blossoms in 
her hair, perhaps he saw a young mother 
take her child to her breast for the first time, 
perhaps he saw nothing but the sorrow 
wrought by the Fascinating Sin. Whatever 
it was he saw, he would not and did not speak 
of it. 

Mignon knelt beside the bed, her face 
buried in her arms, her body shaken by dry 
painful sobs, and on the bed lay Emilie. 

Grandpere Canut breathjeddeep, and swal- 
lowed hard. 

The whole pitiful tragedy was before him. 

Gaspard turned, looked, blinked, then 
looked again. Without a word he rose, took 
his hat from the floor where it had fallen and 
went out of the room down the stairs, 
through the door to the street. 

Mignon raised her head and gazed with 
pitiful pleading eyes at her grandfather. 
The old man dropped to his knees beside her, 
she threw her arms about him and the tears, 
the blessed tears came at last. 
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"He will not speak to me/' she sobbed. 

"Sh-sh — there, there/' he soothed. 

And so let us leave them, the child and the 
old man in each other's arms, the one kneel- 
ing beside her mother, the other kneeling be- 
side his daughter, the russet red head and 
the grey white head pressed cheek to cheek. 

Gaspard walked rapidly to the Trois Rois 
and ordered absinthe; all day he drank ab- 
sinthe but ate nothing. When at last it was 
time to close the tavern, Baptiste, the garcon, 
roused him and Gaspard went out. It was 
so the next day and night and part of the fol- 
lowing day. During this time, he spoke to 
no one save the waiter and then but to repeat 
his order, always the same; he paid as he 
went and the stuff seemed to have little or no 
effect upon him. He kept to himself, both- 
ered no one, and walked straight. Mons. 
Vernet, the host, shook his head and shrug- 
ged his shoulders at the same time. "What 
can I do ?" he asked of curious customers. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day Gas- 
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pard roused himself and looked around the 
inn. A dozen or more of men were scat- 
tered about the room reading, playing games 
for various small stakes, and sipping their 
syrups, light wines, or beer. 

"Where is the music?'' he asked of a man 
at an adjoining table. 

The man, a stranger in Bellefleur, listened 
attentively. "I hear nothing. Monsieur,'' he 
replied courteously. 

After a time Gaspard addressed him 
again. 

Tardon Monsieur, but listen, do you not 
hear it now. La la ta ra ra," he hummed, 
keeping time with his hands. "They are 
playing Xa petite Fille Blanche.' " 

The stranger looked at him closely. "I 
hear nothing Monsieur," he said again and 
resumed his paper. After a sufficient inter- 
val he got up and changed to a distant table. 

"Ah, Vernet," Gaspard called to the host, 
"Where is the band? It must be the regi- 
ment from the garrison come to town; it is 
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coming this way, I will go and meet them," 
he said and went out from the inn. 

He turned several corners expecting to 
come upon the musicians at each turn but 
somehow they eluded him. At last he came 
upon the field where Bellefleur buried her 
dead. A little group stood about a new 
made grave. Gaspard made the sign of the 
cross and passed on. Grandpere Canut and 
Mignon watched him pass. 

"Too bad," he muttered, "some poor soul 
has gone on, but where the devil is that 
band ?" Then later, "I wish they would play 
something beside that la la tra la ra, ah, there 
it is. La Marsellaise." 

He squared his shoulders and threw back 
his head, singing the martial strain just 
above his breath. So singing he reached his 
own house. 

He climbed upstairs and went to bed; he 
suffered terrible agony; sharp racking pains 
.doubled him up from time to time and drew 
his face in awful contortions and there was 
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always that dull nerve racking ache at his 
back. Water ! he must have water ! In his 
night shirt and with bare feet, he went out 
to the well and drew a pitcher full and drank 
deep and long; on returning to bed he had a 
violent chill, he shook from head to foot; 
when the chill left him, he was very weak and 
bathed in a cold sweat, his hair was wet, his 
forehead clammy. 

All that night he fancied that he had con- 
quered his astral body. Raising on his arm, 
he would mark the furnishings of his room ; 
assure himself that he was home in bed and 
awake, then he would close his eyes tight and 
will himself elsewhere. In this way he visit- 
ed the Trois Rois ; it was all very real to him, 
he recognized both patrons and help, he car- 
ried on a long conversation at the inn with 
Flamand, then he told Vernet of his ability 
to project himself. Vernet did not believe 
and joked him about it, then he opened his 
eyes quickly and laughed softly when he fan- 
cied what the host's consternation must be 
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since he had vanished so abruptly. He 
willed himself to visit Alaine's house, but 
somehow he could never quite get to Zeimet. 
His agony disturbed him ; he had something 
very important to tell Alaine, but he could 
not quite remember what it was; at last he 
gave up and went to a moving picture show; 
the drama on the screen was as real to him 
as life in the "square." He assured himself 
that he had actually conquered space and 
time, because the pictures were new and the 
wretched music drummed out on the tune- 
less piano he had never heard before. 

Quickly he opened his eyes, located the ob- 
jects in his room, closed them tight, and was 
back in his seat again at the theater beside 
Piseen. 

These illusions were doubly strange, as 
Gaspard knew nothing or little of astral 
bodies in theory or practice ; once he had ov- 
erheard the mayor and the notary talking of 
such things and had asked concerning them ; 
they explained the theory as best they could. 
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which was not very well. Now in his de- 
lirium the whole thing was very simple and 
real. 

Toward morning the band, accompanied 
by half the village folk, returned to his imag- 
ination; again they were passing his house, 
now playing and singing ribald songs, linked 
to his name. 

What was that, surely they could not mean 
what they sang. He had murdered his wife I 
he had no wife! and driven his child from 
home ! No, no, there must be some mistake^ 
he had no child; he tried to rise to go to them 
to explain. Water! water! He raised the 
pitcher and drank; another chill followed, the 
pitcher fell to the floor and broke in a thous- 
and pieces. Now they, his tormentors, had 
attached some kind of an instrument of tor- 
ture to the house ; it seemed to him to be an 
arrangement of wires that hummed insist- 
ently like a million flies. He covered his 
head with the bedclothes, put his fingers to 
his ears to shut out the maddening, buzzing 
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sound. Something mewed and cried like a 
cat, it seemed to come from without and 
above his window. He shouted at it to be- 
gone. 

Ah, they had started those intolerable 
songs again, but surely no one would believe, 
but, yes, they did — they must believe, for 
he recognized the voices of his friends, even 
the mayor and the notary were of the mob, 
but above all he could hear Henri Alaine and 
Jean Zeimet — ah, they were the instigators. 
It was quite dark now and a new horror was 
thrust upon him, an awful ghostly thing was 
lying beside him on his bed; he sprang upon 
it and found it nothing but a crumpled pil- 
low ; he laughed to himself, a little family of 
players no bigger than marionettes were giv- 
ing a performance on the washstand, but 
these little people were real and lived ! They 
laughed and talked and acted true to the life ; 
now pictures appeared on his walls, some 
pretty faces and pleasant views, but others 
horrible and gruesome. He fancied a great 
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commotion on the stairs; he raised himself 
painfully and looked through the door to the 
hall. Four men in black cowls and long 
black robes faced with red struggled into 
view with a huge board of mahogany. It 
seemed quite seven feet long and four feet 
in width ; one chalked off the measurements, 
while another sawed the board into lengths, 
then the other pair went to work with ham- 
mer and nails. 

Gaspard fell back on his pillow. "They 
are making my coffin/' he laughed. ''But I 
will fool them. I will not ride in that for a 
long time to come.'' 

When Doctor Lange arrived at dawn, un- 
easy because of Madame Leyde's gossip of 
the evening before, Gaspard told him of all 
those things that had happened to him dur- 
ing the night and strange he really believed 
them so. 

"Come," he called to the picture man, the 
little players, the workmen in the hall. 
"Come, show the good doctor some of the 
things you have shown me," and while Dr. 
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Lange sadly shook his head and worked with 
a little shiny syringe, Gaspard talked con- 
stantly, called his attention to the wonderful 
things his distorted vision saw and his abused 
nerves felt. 

Madame Leyde came in every two hours 
all through the day and gave the sick man a 
powder and a little water. Dr. Lange came 
again in the afternoon and gaVe Gaspard 
another hypodermic, but even then he would 
not sleep. 

Once again at ten that night he tried to in- 
duce sleep with the most powerful dose that he 
he had ever given in his long career. 

At dawn Gaspard raved but did not sleep. 
Then and not till then, Dr. Lange shook his 
head and turned to Madame Leyde beside 
him. "It is hopeless," he said. ''We must 
send him to the Hospital de Merci.'' 

''Will he recover then ?" the good woman 
asked tearfully. 

The good doctor snapped his bag shut and 
with a queer twist of his lips, said, "He is 
hopelessly insane." 



CHAPTER VI 

The Rue de la Croix was straight and nar- 
row and not unlike the road to ruin, for it 
led to Le Palais de Justice, a one-story build- 
ing of white stone, pure and classical in de- 
sign ; ten graceful marble steps, broken mid- 
way by a landing, led to an arched doorway, 
a single Ionic column on each side rested on 
a symmetrical base and supported a perfectly 
proportioned faun, two bronze lamps were 
attached to thecolumns by handsome gibbets. 
The cellar windows were heavily barred and 
but half visible above the street level, a small 
well before each window usually held a little 
stagnant rain water, damp earth, and refuse. 
To the left of the entrance there was a single 
bare window also barred, behind which jus- 
tice 3at, the window to the right was prettily 
guarded by a dainty curtain, a half dozen 
earthen pots, and the same number of dwarf- 
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ed geranium plants, two of which boasted 
abortive blossoms; here the gaoler lived. 
Above, the red tiled roof sloped gracefully 
from cornice to ridgepole. This gem, drop- 
ped amidst the plaster and ugliness of the 
Rue de la Croix, was very striking and lost 
nothing in brilliance because of its setting but 
rather gained by comparison. Grandpere 
Canut and Mignon paused to read the in- 
scription on the brass plate beneath the bell 
pull which read, "J^^^ Canut, Architect.*' 
. There was another inscription in Bellefleur 
which read '7^^^ Canut, Architect,'* but 
then, that was on a weatherworn headstone, 
close beside Emilie's grave, on the quiet hill- 
side overlooking the Seine. The hopes of 
the past were buried there behind the old 
man, as he turned from the village of his 
youth, from the graves of his children, and 
bravely set his face toward Paris with a light 
pack upon his back, a few hundred francs in 
his pocket, and the soft hand of a little child 
clinging to his fingers. 

The old man of seventy smiled grimly. 
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"We will begin life over again," he said. 

Mignon assured him of her sympathy by a 
gentle pressure of the hand. 

They went on down the Rue d'Honneur, 
keeping close to the high wall over which 
vines spilled from the overflowing gardens 
beyond. The sidewalk was narrow and 
brick paved, the streets rough with rounded 
cobbles; the corner lights still burned in a 
tired, ghostly way as the dawn gradually 
crept over the peaceful valley of the Seine 
and the sleeping village of Bellefleur. 

They crossed the five-spanned bridge and 
passed on into the open country beyond the 
river, and before long stood at the crossroad 
where the sign board pointed a wooden 
finger toward Paris; here they paused and 
looked back upon the town with its ten score 
houses clustered round the tapering spire; 
each red roof was known to them ; there the 
Trois Rois, half obscured beyond the Hotel 
de Ville ; as they looked the tricolor was hoist- 
ed and given to the breeze. Grandpere 
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Canut raised his cap and bowed his head^ 
Mignon looked at his worn face; the eyes 
were closed but the lips moved. 

As they passed through a wood into open 
fields, Mignon heard a sound so faint that 
she could not be sure ; then she heard it again 
and more distinctly; halfway up the slope 
she saw an old woman, standing in the cen- 
ter of a newly seeded field, shaking rags and 
beating a tin pan with a fagot. 

"Look ! Grandpere,'' she said, pointing to 
the ragged figure. "See! it is old Mara, 
scaring the birds." 

"Poor soul,'' he answered. 

"Look !" Mignon said again, "she has stop- 
ped beating her pan and is coming this way. 
She sees us." 

Canut muttered, "So much the worse for 
us." 

A half-witted, slatternly woman in a patch- 
ed skirt and loose jacket with a faded cotton 
turban on her head, shambled quickly across 
the fresh turned field, a starved mongrel dog 
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close at her heels. She waited on the road a 
little distance before them, where they must 
pass. ' 

''Bon jouvy^ Mignon called, as they drew 
near. 

The half fearful look faded from the hag- 
gard eyes. 

"You buy margottines?" she asked anx- 
iously and pointed to several bundles of twigs 
at her feet. 

"Not today, Mara,'' Canut said gently, but 
he did not slacken his pace. 

'^Oh, buy, buy,'' the old woman begged, 
shuffling after them. "I am cold, I am 
hungry," she pleaded, "buy, oh, buy margot- 
tines." The wretched dog added his dumb 
plea with drooped tail and sharp ribs. "Two 
hours before dawn I worked to gather them. 
Buy, buy, I am cold." The poor hunted eyes 
seemed to burn through the touseled faded 
hair. 

Grandepere Canut stopped. "No, Mara, 
ive cannot buy," he said decidedly but softly. 
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"we are going away." He spoke as one does 
who tries to convince a child who is rather 
stupid. 

Mara forgot her fagots, a look of great 
pain came over her face. "Going away?" 
she repeated, dazed. 

"Yes," Canut answered, "we are going a 
long way off - — to Paris." 

"Mon Dieu! and the little one?" she whis- 
pered as though afraid of an answer. 

"Yes, Mara, I am going too," Mignon said 
with a pardonable tone of importance. 
"Grandpere and I are going to Paris to be- 
gin life over again." She glanced at her 
grandfather, w^io smiled a little sadly. 

"Take Mara too, take Mara," she pleaded, 
the tears running down her wrinkled cheeks. 
"I will work, I will cook. Take Mara." 

"Impossible," Canut said, moving on and 
leading Mignon by the hand. "Come, don't 
be foolish, there's a good soul." He gave her 
two slices of bread and some cheese from his 
knapsack and a few sous from his pocket. 
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"There now, be good and don't fret." 

Mara took the food and money and drop- 
ped to her knees. "Don't go, Mignon, 
chert/' she pleaded, catching the child's skirt. 
"They beat and kick Mara in the village, on- 
ly you are good to her. Don't go." 

The child gently disengaged the woman's 
hands. "Don't cry, some day we may come 
back; there now," she was free and ran on 
a few steps out of reach. 

The old woman followed at their heels and 
the dog at hers. Canut turned sharply, 
"Mara, go back," he commanded. The poor 
thing stopped abruptly and searched his face 
with her eyes. 

The dog growled and the hair bristled be- 
tween his shoulders. 

Finally convinced that Canut was in earn- 
est, she turned and with drooping head went 
back. "The good God bless you," they heard 
her whisper. When they looked again be- 
fore making the turn in the road which would 
shut Bellefleur from their view forever, they 
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saw the old woman sitting under the hedge 
sharing her bread and cheese with the mon- 
grel dog squatted at her feet. 

"Forgotten already," Canut said. 

And so it happened that Mara, the half- 
witted pauper of Bellefleur, was the only one 
to see them go from the village, the only one 
of all their hundreds of neighbors to wish 
them ''Bon heur," 

The child and the old man each tried to 
accustom his step to that of the other, Grand- 
pere Canut shortened his and Mignon length- 
ened hers and neither knew what was in the 
other's mind; better had they known, for the 
change tired them both quickly. 

They stopped now and then to rest, once 
in a cool forest where there were many balls 
of wax-like mistletoe, again beside a pile of 
broken stones under a cherry tree, and then 
once again on the crest of a long rise which 
Mignon of the flat country fondly called a 
hill. 

It was pathetic to see the child hide her 
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tears and try to cheer her companion, to see 
her care that he should have the softest tuft 
of grass upon which to rest, that he should 
sit in the shade or out of the wind as her judg- 
ment might dictate. When he was over- 
heated, she pulled the collar of his knitted 
jacket closer about his neck, and as they pre- 
pared to go on again she loosened it and turn- 
ed it down ; the little fingers were very dear 
to the old man as they touched his neck and 
he wisely suffered her to fuss and to pet and 
to scold. 

Toward midday, they disdained an old 
stone bridge covered with moss and lichens, 
and having taken off their shoes and stock- 
ings, waded through the lazy brook flowing 
under it. At noon they found a shaded knoll 
and ate their bread and cheese and bit of su- 
gared cake, close beside a cool spring. It was 
a dreamy hour in the shade and the weary 
travelers were well content to rest and watch 
the yellow bees flitting about amongst the 
honeysuckle, and at length, lulled by the soft 
buzzing murmurs, they fell asleep. 
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It was nearly two hours later when Grand- 
pere Canut roused with a start. Mignon lay 
at full length on the sweet grass, sound 
asleep, her head pillowed on her arm; there 
were smudges under her eyes where she had 
brushed away the tears with dusty fingers. 
The old man bent a branch so that it shaded 
her face from the sun, then he took off his 
worsted jacket and spread it, very gently, 
over her. 

"Who knows," he said to himself, ''how 
long she cried while I slept?" 

Then he moved quietly away and sat down 
on a fallen tree. For a long time he looked 
off over the dappled valley to a silvered 
stream in the distance as if there he might 
find a way out of their difficulties. 

It was a serious business which confronted 
them and no one realized the responsibilities 
thrust upon him more than the old man him- 
self ; it was well perhaps that he was some- 
thing of a fatalist. 

"We will find a way," he said. "We 
must," he added thoughtfully. 
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At dusk they arrived at a little village, 
merely a sprinkling of farm buildings and 
huts lining a crooked road which originally 
the cattle, standing in the open yards, must 
have tracked. However, there was an inn 
with a trellised arbor at the rear, with a fine 
view of the surrounding farms, and a clump 
of trees on the horizon. 

Canut ordered supper to be served under 
the arbor, Mignon ate hei: onion soup and 
watched that her grandfather should do the 
same. From time to time she sprinkled a 
spoonful of grated cheese over the steaming 
mess to tempt his palate. Grandfathers were 
scarce and must be nourished. 

The child had sustained her loss and the 
stress of the past few days wonderfully well, 
never complaining, and scarcely ever giving 
way to her grief and the terrible sense of 
loneliness that weighted her heart. 

But now as they sat alone under the arbor 
and she watched Grandpere Canut blow great 
clouds of smoke from his pipe, the tears came 
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to her eyes and a wild desire to sob out her 
grief came over her. She fought back 
bravely for a while and the old man whose 
face was half turned away did not see her 
agony. 

She brushed away the tears impatiently and 
tried with all her might to find something to 
distract her from her sorrow, but there was 
nothing but the fields and the somber clump 
of trees in the distance, a single star over- 
hanging them, a few little glow worms flick- 
ering in the shrubs, and the mysterious nois- 
es of night more melancholy than blank 
silence. 

"If a dog would only bark," she sighed. 

Canut heard. "Come closer, chert,'' he 
said gently, wishing to comfort the child and 
scarcely knowing how. 

Mignon sat on the steps and leaned her 
head against his knee ; her lips trembled and 
her eyes filled. 

He stroked her hair gently; at the touch 
of his hand, she threw herself into his arms 
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and sobbed as though her heart were break- 
ing. The old man was alarmed and held her 
tight ; not knowing what to do he petted her 
and soothed her as best he could, 

"There, there, don't cry, ma chere, sh-sh, 
there, there,'' he repeated hopelessly, but 
what she wanted most she had, the feel of 
human body to cry her sorrow out upon, the 
sympathy of a tender loving heart to try to 
comfort and to soothe, the knowledge that 
some one still loved her and would protect 
her, for she felt very helpless in that big 
black mournful night miles from her home 
and her pretty village, without a soul to call 
a greeting in passing nor even a whistle to 
tempt to mischief or adventure. 

"I cannot stand it, Grandpere," she sobbed, 
clinging to him with all her might. ''1 want 
her, I want her so." 

"There, there." 

"Never a night but she put me to bed and 
kissed me good-night, and we always said 
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our prayers to — " a fresh burst of weeping 
choked her. 

"Will I never, never see her again? Oh, 
Grandy, I must see her again." 

"There, there, she is happy and near you 
now; although you cannot see her, she is 
near." 

"Then why doesn't she speak to me?" 

Old man Canut repeated all that he could 
remember of heaven and of angels. 

"And mon pkre — Gaspard. What did 
he mean, Grandfather, that night — that 
night — she died; they quarreled, and he 
shouted, and I could not understand it all, but 
he said that she was no longer a wife and 
that I had never been his child. What did 
he mean?" 

"Never mind now, dear ; be quiet and some 
day we will talk of it." 

Mignon sobbed quietly. 

"But," she looked up quickly with a hun- 
gry, frightened look in her eyes. "But she 
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loved me, didn't she? Oh, I am sure she 
must have, for just be — before, just before 
— she called to me, *Mignon kiss me'; she 
said, and then she blessed me. Oh, Grand- 
pere, she did love me, even if he didn't, didn't 
she?" 

"Yes, yes, she loved you always, and al- 
ways will, even in heaven." 

"And poor little Pierre." 

"Pierre is all right," Canut said. 

"But he will miss me, Grandpere. Who 
will he fight with?" 

The old man did not know and did not 
answer. 

"Perhaps I shall see Pierre again, Grand- 
pere, for he is not dead." 

"No, no," Canut said hastily. 

"Then I may see him." 

"Perhaps some day." 

Canut carried the child upstairs. For a 
long time that night he listened to the sobs 
which shook her little body long after she 
fell asleep, and old man Canut lying there in 
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his bed knew that which had tormented him 
greatly, he knew that Emilie had confessed 
to Gaspard, he knew that the whole wretched 
truth had been told, and he knew how 
Emilie died. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Pierre was happy, he was barefooted, 
dirty and free! Three horrible days had 
gone by since the fair, three empty days, days 
passed without even a glimpse of Mignon, 
days spent in despicable toil, days of punish- 
ment paid because of an innocent prank and 
an impudent word tossed back at his mother, 
Mme. Barbe Alaine. But the three days 
were passed, the penalty had been paid and 
Pierre whistled as he walked. 

His faithful friend and companion in toil 
frisked before him, barking joyously and run- 
ning in little circles after his tail. 

Pierre threw a stone which clattered down 
the narrow road, the dog fetched it and re- 
fused to give it up, now sticking his old nose 
in the boy's hand and then bounding off, and 
showing by every move, his very expression. 
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how ridiculous it was for a mere boy to even 
think of getting the better of a clever dog. 

They played at this one-sided game all the 
way to Mignon's house. Once there, Pomp 
forgot his stone and Pierre forgot the dog; 
both were intent upon a sight of their little 
friend. 

The boy whistled the call to frolic, the dog 
cocked his ears to listen. 

Together they went up the steps and wait- 
ed, but there was no reply to his knock; he 
opened the door and looked in. 

''Mignon!" he called. Silence. 

''Mignon !" he called again, louder than be- 
fore. No answer. 

"Out, Pomp, come and find her, find Mig- 
non.*' 

The dog turned his head from side to side 

and looked up and down and across the street, 

^ up at the windows and into the waterbarrel. 

"Find her. Pomp." 

Pomp rushed off behind the house, but soon 
came back looking puzzled. 
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"Not her^? Come on/' Pierre strode 
off to the shoemaker's; there he foimd the 
shop closed and the shades drawn. 

Frightened, he sought out all of their 
haunts in the village but of course without 
result; then he went from the town to the 
fields and the woods and the fishing hole. He 
had long since ceased to whistle and he was 
far from happy. 

On the way home late in the afternoon, 
tired and disappointed, he overtook Mara car- 
rying her margottines on her head, the little 
dog trotting beside her. 

"Hello, scarecrow,'' he called as he passed. 

"Ho!" said she, "one little redhead stays 
while the other little redhead goes." 

Pierre stopped and waited for her. 

"Gone where?" he asked. 

"Oho — so? Mara knows what she 
knows." 

"Let me help carry your margottines," 
said Pierre. 

"He is trying to be nice to you now, Mara 
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— leave him alone." The last was shrieked 
at Pomp, who with evident curiosity was nos- 
ing the little white cur. 

Pomp raised his head and looked thought- 
fully at the woman, the mongrel ran to his 
mistress and rolled over on his back in the 
dust at her feet. 

"Keep that hyena off," she threatened, "or 
ril give him one." 

"Look out, old bones," Pierre warned, "he 
would bite you for less than that, but there's 
no meat on you." 

"Very well," said Mara dropping her mar- 
gottines to the road and sitting upon them. 
"Just for that you will gather six more 
bundles of twigs and you will give Mara six 
apples, nice sound ones too, no wormy ones." 

"Listen to her," Pierre said to Pomp. 

"And six kilos of nuts," she added. 

"Zit, she is going up." 

"And six turnips." 

"Ho, ho." 

"And six potatoes." 
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"Hold on." 

"Well, then, keep a civil tongue." 

It began to dawn on the boy that the wo- 
man knew something of interest and that he 
could best gain a knowledge of it by keeping 
guard of his tongue. 

"Well, why am I going to give you all 
those things?" 

"And a flannel petticoat without too many 
holes." 

"Where would I get that?" 

"You'll get it if you have to steal it, to 
learn what I know." 

"Well hurry up." 

"Will you promise?" 

"Promise to give you all those things ? Tell 
me first and then we'll see." 

Mara laughed and put her finger to her 
nose. "The redhead is sharp, he is trying to 
fool the old woman, but that will cost him a 
handkerchief for her head and it must be 
yellow and not too faded." 

"Bon Dieu, Mara, where do you think I 
am going to get all those things." 
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"Barbe Alaine has them." 

"I'm not a thief/' 

"Well, you'll get them fast enough." 

"It must be a good story you have to tell." 

"You would give your ears to hear it; it 
is about a friend of yours." 

"It's about Mignon. Please don't tease 
any more; if it is half as much as you pre- 
tend, we will make a bargain." 

"Yes, it's about Mignon. Do you know 
where she is?" 

"No, do you?" 

"Yes, but the promise." 

"I'll promise everything but the petticoat 
and the handkerchief." 

"Then you'll never know." 

"I'll gather six extra bundles of twigs." 

"And you'll give me the handkerchief 
too?" 

"No, but six more bundles of twigs." 

"Well then, Mignon has gone away." 

"Yes, but where?" 

"Far, far off — to Paris." 

"Paris!" 
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"Yes, she and the old man, to begin life 
over again," she repeated. 

"Then they are not coming back/' 

"No, never." 

"Mon Dieu." 

"He gave some bread and some cheese and 
ten sous." She produced the coppers and 
they dispelled his last doubt. 

Very slowly the whole story developed. 
Mme. Medine was at rest in the hill, Gaspard 
had gone to the Hospital de Merci, and the 
child and the grandfather were on the road 
to Paris, on foot. 

Pierre was very quiet at supper that night. 
Mme. Alaine watched him and thought that 
he was chastened by his work, work was good 
for boys. She would find him plenty in the 
future. The boy ate without appetite and 
that worried her a little for it was not natural 
for him not to eat. 

Alaine was away. He had gone to Tour- 
non where heavy draft horses were in de- 
mand at good prices; he would not be back 
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until the following night. As soon as Pierre 
could escape he went to his room in the at- 
tic. He screened the candle carefully so that 
it would not be seen and looked over his 
possessions. 

He put on a cleail shirt, his best coat and 
breeches, shoes and stockings; tie and cap 
and fishhook he made into a rough bundle. 
He tied it up with his fishline. A book of war- 
like pictures he placed beside the bimdle, a 
few marbles, a top, a knife with a broken 
blade, a tin whistle, and a cheap harmonica 
he stuffed in his pockets with the ends of 
string, elastic band, bit of chocolate, crumbs, 
and dirt already there, then he blew out the 
candle, threw himself fully dressed on his 
cot, and waited for all signs of wakefulness 
to cease. 

He heard his mother bolt the doors and 
windows and climb the stairs to her room, 
then he heard her walking to and fro for a 
long time, fussing and putting away the 
fresh linen. At last he heard the tin water 
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pitcher hit against the crockery basin and 
then the water pour from the basin into the 
slop-jar ; the Kttle patch of Hght reflected on 
the pear tree disappeared and he heard the 
bed creak. 

Still he lay there staring into the dark for 
a long time, then he heard the soft and regu- 
lar buzzing of Mme. Alaine's snore. At 
length there was a short intermission in her 
nasal efforts, the bed creaked as she turned 
over upon it, and the snoring began again, 
deeper and more resonant. 

Pierre got up from bed, took his bundle 
and book under his arm, and crawled quietly 
down the stairs; the boards squeaked be- 
neath his bare feet and he felt that Mme. 
Alaine must wake at each step, but he reach- 
ed the kitchen door without rousing her and 
lay against it weak from excitement and 
gasping for breath. 

Pomp whined softly and Pierre hastened 
to join him in the garden, afraid lest he bark. 
The dog, however, was content to caper 
silently and lick the boy's face and hands. 
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The moon was past the full and hung like 
a lopsided green lantern high in the heavens. 
The boy hurried to a little tool-shed which al- 
so served as a kennel. He groped about in the 
dark for some time; he overturned a metal 
bucket and knocked a wooden rack from its 
peg on the wall; it fell with a great clatter. 
The shed was near the house and Pierre's 
heart grew heavy. A horse neighed, he lis- 
tened with throbbing nerves for his mother's 
challenge; all was quiet. At last he found 
what he sought — the dog's harness. He 
threw it into a little cart standing close by 
and stealthily dragged it away; the dog, still 
curious but rather dejected at the sight of the 
cart and harness, followed unwillingly, with 
dropped tail. 

"So far so good," Pierre said aloud. "Now 
for provisions." He crept quickly back to 
the house, and there in the dark kitchen took 
everything that he could find that was eat- 
able, a cut loaf, a handful of onions, three cold 
boiled potatoes, a shin bone of mutton with 
verv little meat on it and more than half a 
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cake. With his precious burden, he went 
back to the dog who stood, hitched to the 
cart, quietly waiting in the shadow of the 
shed. 

Pierre gathered many bundles of twigs 
and left them where Mara would be sure to 
find them; then the boy and the dog started 
on their journey in quest of Mignon. 

An hour later all that Pierre could see of 
Bellefleur was the glow of the street lights 
reflected on the dark clouds gathering in the 
west, which hid the moon. 

Pomp trotted on between the shafts of the 
cart but Pierre did his share ; he pushed up- 
grade and held the cart back going down hill. 
And so the boy and the dog passed all of that 
night, often frightened, but always bravely 
going on, over hills, through dark woods, 
down into meadow lands, sometimes startled 
by the sudden hoot of an owl, or the swift 
flight of a hare through the underbrush. At 
dawn it rained and they took shelter beneath 
the cart drawn close beside a huge oak tree. 
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The boy slept with his arm around the dog's 
neck. If Pomp slept, it was with his eyes 
open. 

It had long been light when Pierre woke 
and looked into Pomp's faithful brown eyes ; 
as he reached out and patted the huge head, 
Pomp's mouth dropped open foolishly and he 
moved his head to meet the boy's hand, and 
if proof were needed to show how dear each 
caress was to his faithful heart, there was 
ample in the soft depths of his half -closed 
eyes. 

The rain was over, but it was still cloudy 
and damp. Pierre's limbs were stiff and 
sore and his feet ached, but he frisked a little 
with the dog and soon limbered up and grew 
warmer; then they breakfasted together on 
the cold scraps and went on toward Paris. 
At noon they stopped on the crest of a little 
hill and looked down on the handful of hous- 
es clustered in the midst of tilled fields. 
Pierre unpacked the remnants left in his lar- 
der and prepared to eat before going down 
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into the village. Suddenly Pomp growled 
and left the road walking stealthily. Pierre 
called to him to come back, but he did not 
heed; the cart bumped from the road into the 
ditch at the dog's heels ; growling and crouch- 
ing low he forced his way into the thicket; 
the cart caught and held fast between a sap- 
ling and a heavy bowlder. The harder Pomp 
strained the tighter it became wedged be- 
tween the two. 

Pierre ran to him and tried to release him, 
but the dog was held fast by the cart. Pierre 
fumbled at the harness, Pomp was almost 
frantic, growling and baying into the thicket, 
a head appeared, between the bushes thrust 
aside by a thin, hoary hand. Pierre started 
back with a cry of terror, the man came 
through the underbrush and stood glaring at 
the child, his wild eyes burning with hunger 
and hate, a ragged coat hung from his pow- 
erful shoulders in tatters, the trousers were 
torn and mud-spattered, his yellow skin 
showing through the rents. 
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Pierre turned and fled screaming. Pomp 
fought to free himself but the harness and 
cart held, the man turned and ran after 
Pierre, the boy in a panic stumbled and fell, 
the man seized him by the collar and jerked 
him to his feet. 

''Food," he muttered. 

Pierre looked toward the cart unable to 
speak. 

The man walked toward it, dragging 
Pierre along with him. At sight of the food 
he seemed to forget everything else, he releas- 
ed Pierre and grabbed the shin bone in both 
hands, gnawing at it like a dog. Pierre 
quietly squirmed away, then ran as fast as 
he could through the forest toward the vil- 
lage. A hundred yards or so beyond there 
was a deserted quarry. Pierre plunged 
over the edge and fell headlong into the cruel 
hole, his head struck a jagged rock, and he 
lay still and limp. Pomp raised his head and 
howled three times. Mignon in the village 
below heard the wailing notes and shuddered. 
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She had always been told that when a dog 
howled like that, some one was dead or dy- 
ing. 

The man ate ravenously; when he had fin- 
ished the last crumb he noted that the boy 
was gone and that the dog was quiet, laying 
back in the traces and gnawing patiently at 
the harness that held him bound to the cart. 
He grabbed Pierre's little bundle of clothes 
and fled into the forest. 

At last the harness gave way and Pomp 
was free. With nose to ground he sped off 
through the wood; he came to the quarry, 
circled it and found Pierre at the bottom, still 
and crushed and bloody. He licked the dry 
blood from the boy's cold face, whimpering 
and trembling, then he turned very deliber- 
ately and loped oflf past the cart and on. His 
eyes were red sind a red froth dripped from 
his cruel jowls, he came upon the man in a 
natural clearing in the forest, he was upon 
him before he could turn and flee. He sprang 
at his throat and sank his fangs into the 
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flesh; long after he was dead, he shook and 
worried the torn flesh. It was two days later 
when Mignon was skfe with Grandpere 
Canut in a little attic room in Paris that a 
farm laborer found Pierre, lying quite dead 
in the quarry, a huge black dog covered with 
matted blood lying close beside him. He 
growled and showed his teeth if anyone drew 
near, and it took three rifle shots to kill him. 



PART II 

FIVE YEARS I.ATER 



CHAPTER I 

It was undoubtedly the most important 
thing that had ever happened to Mignon. 

She was married! 

It had all been very tedious, the notary, the 
maire, the priest, the ceremony, the wedding 
breakfast. And now they stood, Mignon and 
her husband, waiting for the little procession 
to form which must eventually find its way to 
her husband's meadow, where Mignon knew 
that there would be dancing en masse on the 
green turf. 

The fiddlers, there were two, stood in their 
places at the head of the procession. Mon- 
sieur Galaudet gave his arm to Mignon and 
stepped in behind them. 

The maids of honor and the groomsmen 
were in their places two by two, while the 
othfers, the girls in white, the matrons in black 
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with flowers on their bonnets, would follow 
with the men, young and old, as best they 
might, crowding and pushing, singing and 
jesting. Some of the jests, Mignon did not 
understand. Perhaps it was just as well. 
Monsieur Galaudet gave the word to pro- 
ceed, just as the priest held up his hand and 
said, "One moment if you please. Monsieur. 
May I say just two little words to you?" 

Monsieur Galaudet left his place and went 
to the priest, who stood a little apart. 

"Well, father?" he asked. 

"It is nothing. Monsieur. I must apolo- 
gize for causing you annoyance." 

"No, no, father. What is it?" 

"She is very charming, your wife." 

"Did you call me back to tell me that?" 
Monsieur Galaudet's impatience was appar- 
ent. 

"Well no, but she is very young." The 
priest looked off to the line of poplars in the 
distance. Galaudet shifted his weight to the 
other foot. 
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1 know that too. Is there anything else ?" 

"No-o, Monsieur, except that I hope you 
will te very happy." 

Galaudet was not impressed by the pensive 
sadness of the priest's voice, but answered 
shortly. 

"That is good of you, father. We shall be," 
for he believed in his own destiny. 

"If that is all, I shall be off then. They 
— the others — seem impatient and they arc 
watching us." 

"Peace be with you." 

Monsieur Galaudet took off his beaver hat 
and bowed. 

"Good day, father." 

"Good-bye— and oh, Monsieur, if she were 
my wife I should give her plenty of work — 
and — and feed her on cooling foods." 

Monsieur Galaudet stood dumfounded. 
What the devil did Ke mean ? Work ! Cool- 
ing food! 

He turned and took his place beside Mig- 
non. She could not but notice that he ap- 
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peared rather ridiculous in his high hat and 
evening clothes with a white ribbon on his 
sleeve. 

One of the girls tittered and Mignon felt 
her face grow very hot. 

They were really on their way this time; 
but no, the diligence turned the corner and 
drew up with a flourish and again they must 
wait while the red-faced driver drank a glass 
of brandy to the bride's health and happiness. 
Then he went on to deliver his ballots. 

As Mignon passed, the cure was conscious 
of a slight odor of orange blossoms ; but he 
failed to note the white satin gown, which 
was careless, for of course it would make a 
vestment for himself eventually. 

For a moment their eyes met, Mignoq's and 
the priest's, then his fell. 

"A woman may be seductive," he thought, 
"even demoralizing and yet not know it. 
Even that is possible." The procession pass- 
ed. He turned wearily to make his way back 
to the cottage where he lived. 

"Even that is possible," he repeated, this 
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time aloud. "But the only similarity be- 
tween possibility and probability is that they 
each begin with the same letter." 

Later in the afternoon, much later in the 
afternoon, when it was nearly dusk, he was 
roused from his reveries by the laughter of 
the returning merry-makers. When he shut 
the window to keep out the night air, you 
might have heard him say, had you been there 
and listened very closely, "I have given a 
license to adultery. I have married an old 
man, worn by indulgence, to a full-blooded, 
passionate child." 

Mignon was very glad when the long day 
came to end. She had been kissed and maul- 
ed and teased and toasted until she was tired 
out. She had even lost her yellow garters, 
but how she scarcely knew. 

The summer passed pleasantly both for 
Mignon and Monsieur Galaudet. They drove 
through the forests and half over the canton. 
Then, too, there was the garden and the old 
chateau to explore. 

The Chateau Galaudet was built of stone, 
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high in the center, with low wings on each 
side; many of the windows on the ground 
floor opened to the smooth lawn which sloped 
gently to the rough stone wall shutting out 
the highway beyond. On all sides were fields 
stretching to the blue line of sky on the 
horizon, dotted here and there with cltunps 
of trees or a cluster of red roofs crowded 
about a white spire, the bells of which might 
be heard when it was still and the wind was 
right. 

There was a garden between the chateau 
and the stables, in which Mignon loved to 
linger. It was bright with red and white 
and blue and yellow flowers in summer, and 
fresh and sweet smelling with the shaded 
greens of fur trees and shrubs and red berries 
and brown cones in winter. There were 
protected alleys where one might walk in 
comfort even in January when the sun was 
bright, and hidden nooks where fountains 
plashed and birds bathed and twittered in 
June. 
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In the salon at night when the lamps and 
caloriferes (stoves) were lighted, it was 
pleasant enough with the shades drawn 
tight, the lights playing on the spindle-legged 
chairs and brocaded sofas, and piano in the 
corner, but lonely. 

September passed pleasantly too. 

It was not until November, when the days 
were much shorter and the nights much 
longer, that Mignon realized that she wanted 
life and love and joy. She craved the felici- 
ties of married life and received the negative 
blessings, a solitary bed and endless time for 
meditation. But old man Galaudet was con- 
tent to sit by the fire with his slippers on and 
read and doze and doze and read. Then Mig- 
non would play a little on the organ, sing a 
little and go to bed, knowing that something 
was lacking in their married life, not know- 
ing what except that she was warm and 
throbbing and lonely. Many nights she 
wished that she might be a little child again 
and sleep at her mother's breast, and cried 
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herself to sleep. Often she could not sleep 
and then she would lie there in her pretty bed 
which was too big, and listen to her maid in 
the garden below, who giggled and whis- 
pered and warned her lover to be quiet lest 
he wake Madame, Madame who could not 
sleep for envy and listened eagerly to their 
instinctive wooing. 

While she listened, old man Galaudet sat 
quietly before his fire, content that Mignon 
was his wife. Thoughts of losing her wor- 
ried him not at all. His waning passions 
were content. Mignon would live with him 
in his chateau or in Paris, where she would 
spread the fame of Galaudet by her beauty. 
"Love and passion ? Pish ! She is content 
even as I am." 

Sixty and sixteen think alike no doubt ! 

Like the pineapple in the window of the 
fruiterer's which is hired out as a table decor- 
ation at five francs the night, she was to be 
admired, but — not eaten. One might think 
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of the sweet luscious fruit but not sink his 
teeth in it. 

It was but at infrequent intervals that the 
cure's words recurred to him. Then he would 
repeat, "Give her plenty of work and feed her 
cooling foods. I' wonder what the devil did 
he mean by that."' 

One day he learned the meaning of the 
trick that Fate had played. 

Early in May, Madame Rene Roul, Mon- 
sieur Galaudet's niece, swept down upon the 
chateau, upset the quiet tenor of the country- 
side, and carriedMignon off toPariswith her. 

Monsieur Galaudet was pleased to be rid 
of his niece at any price and consented the 
more willingly to Mignon's visit, because he 
had long put off a business trip to Marseilles 
which became more and more pressing day 
by day. Monsieur Galaudet was of the peo- 
ple, but following in his father's business had 
made a large fortune and had many interests 
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which demanded his frequent absence from 
the chateau for weeks at a time. So he wd^ 
comed the opportunity to pick up the loose 
ends of his business, which had been sadly 
neglected since his marriage. 

He kissed Mignon gaily as she drove off 
and with a light heart turned to his own af- 
fairs. While Mignon speeded to Paris, he 
hastened to Marseilles. 

Madame Roul's apartment was prettily lo- 
cated on a side street not far from the 
Champs Elysie, and Mignon was delighted 
with her surroundings. 

"Oh, Rene, dear, it is beautiful,** she cried, 
as they entered the bright little salon, and she 
repeated the same phrase often during that 
first week with the gay little widow. 

"We will show you the world, you pretty 
child," Rene said, and kissed Mignon affec- 
tionately. "The idea of your having been 
buried in that old mausoleum of a chateau all 
these months. It is wicked." 

Mignon's trunks were overhauled by the 
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irrepressible Rene, some gowns were discard- 
ed, others made over, and quantities of new 
ones charged to Monsieur Galaudet until 
Mignon was frightened at what she must 
have spent. But Rene was a tyrant where 
she loved and she had taken a great fancy to 
her uncle's little bride. 

On the third day, she surveyed the piles of 
laces, silks, and feathers, sighed with satis- 
faction, and dashed for her engagement book. 
"Now that we are fit to be seen, we must 
start our campaign," she cried. 

"Our campaign?" Mignon questioned. 

"To be sure, the capture of gay Paris," . 
Rene laughed. 

"I do not understand," Mignon said. 

"Of course you do not, but you will. Just 
wait until we wear oflf some of those boarding 
school manners." 

For the next half hour, Rene buried her 
tilted nose in her correspondence and was 
deaf to all of Mignon's questions. 

At last she threw back her head, laughed. 
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and kicked her heels together. "Thursday we 
will have a little dinner here, just a few of 
the most important ones. Friday we will go 
to Madame Marchmont's ball, and after that 
we will not have to plan. Voila !" 

Mignon was dubious, but a little excited. 
She dressed willingly enough and they drove 
in Rene's tiny victoria through the Bois. 

"How many people you knew," Mignon 
whispered on the way home. 

"And how interested they all seemed in 
me," she laughed. 

As a matter of fact, Rene was not what is 
generally called pretty, but she had a saucy 
face, circled with rebellious brown curls, 
laughing brown eyes, and full, mischievous 
lips. She dressed elegantly and with con- 
siderable individuality, so that people turned 
and looked after her wherever she went. But 
today in the Bois, she was receiving more 
than her meed of attention and she knew and 
accepted the reason of it, for it sat beside her 
with one of Marie Louise's most fetching 
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turbans crowning her witching, dimpled face. 

Safe at home, Mignon hugged her hostess 
impetuously and kissed her. 

"You are such a dear to do all this for me, 
Rene," she said breathlessly. 

"Nonsense, child, I am only doing my duty. 
The world owes you a great good tim6 and 
now is the time to have it, and I am helping 
you to do it; that is all. Run and dress, or 
better, undress. Put on something pretty 
and comfortable, for goodness knows when 
we may dine alone again." 

After dinner they sat and talked, lounging 
in soft chairs before a wood fire unnecessary 
for comfort but of welcome cheerfulness. 

"I am a little afraid of the prospect," Mig- 
non began. 

"You have no reason to be. I predict a 
triumph from the first." 

"But I am so inexperienced. Three years 
in a convent and less than one at the chateau 
have not fitted me for your society people." 

"Nonsense," Rene said in her positive but 
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inoffensive way. "You are pretty, affable, 
clever. If you are unafraid everything will 
be easy." 

"But there are so many formalities, cus- 
toms with which I am not familiar. I am 
sure that I shall do something awful." 

"Ridiculous ! watch when in doubt and imi- 
tate. Society is simian; we are a lot of 
monkeys, eating, smiling, talking in imitation 
of the one monkey that eats with the least an- 
noyance to others, smiles in the prettiest 
fashion, or talks most interestingly; that is 
all. Do as you see the others do and you will 
have no difficulty." 

"I can hardly believe that it is really I here 
in this beautiful apartment with you, my dear, 
and all kinds of wonderful clothes, driving 
in the Bois, shopping wherever the fancy 
moves me, or rather moves you, without 
thought of cost or expense. It seems that I 
should be back with grand-pere in our little 
attic cooking the cutlets or peeling potatoes, 
or at best at St. Sulpice poring over my 
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lessons with twenty other homesick little 
ones." 

Mignon poked the fire, but she did not im- 
prove it any. 

"Here, give me that." Rene took the 
brass poker and fussed with the logs. They 
ceased to blaze entirely. Mignon laughed. 

"You had better let me do it. Pierre and 
I used to build famous fires long ago at Belle- 
fleur." The logs blamed up again cheerfully. 

"I wonder what has become of them all 
back there in the village. Isn't it odd, Rene ? 
Grandpere will never tell me of our life there 
or of mon pere or Pierre, nor of ma mere, 
who died years ago before we came to Paris." 

"Why worry about it, dear ? What is past 
is dead. What concerns us now is the future. 
What will we do today? What can we plan 
for tomorrow ? If the past is sad, bury it and 
forget it." 

"Well, one can't help being curious. Per- 
haps if I knew more I would think of it less." 

Rene laughed. "You are an innocent 
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baby, and I feel like beating that old uncle of 
mine every time I see him." 

''But why? He is so kind." 

"Kindness. Bah ! You and I need love." 
But she would say no more. 

Mignon coaxed and tried artfully to intro- 
duce the subject again. But to Rene it was 
of the past, dead, buried, and forgotten. 

"Aren't you curious about our guests for 
dinner tomorrow night?" Rene asked to 
change the subject. 

Mignon drew a little nearer Rene and 
nestled comfortably. "Oh yes, tell me about 
them. Are they nice ? I love to hear of peo- 
ple I am about to meet, for then I can form 
my own opinions later." 

"So you don't expect to agree with me?" 

Mignon shook her head and smiled. "Not 
necessarily." 

Rene laughed. "Well, we'll see. To be- 
gin with, there is Madame Marchmont. She 
is by far the most important. It is to her 
ball we are going Friday night She is tall 
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and voluptuous and in a compress from her 
waist to her knees. The butcher and baker 
call her Madame Marchmont, but her inti- 
mates always speak of her as Madame, the 
voluptuous woman. She has a daughter, the 
merest accident, of whom she never speaks. 
Her birth was a calamity, for it coarsened 
Madame's figure. Her life is spent in attend- 
ing to her person or making herself desirable 
to the male population. She has influence, 
intellect, and a host of men friends. There- 
fore, there is nothing that she may not do. 
Some of them it is said have been her lovers, 
but she is known as an honest woman. That 
is because she has a husband somewhere and 
they are all afraid to compromise her. She 
is very superstitious and believes implicitly in 
her father confessor, who is very liberal. She 
can say the simplest things, converting them 
by a lift of the eyebrows, or an inflection of 
the voice, or a turn of the hand. 

''I do not think that I shall like her,'' Mig- 
non said. 
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"Oh, yes, you will She is wonderfully 
magnetic and you will probably rave about 
her." Rene smiled. "You see you will not 
see her as I see her, that is, not for a long 
time." Then she added to herself, "Not un- 
til she hurts you." 

"Tell me of some one else not so horrible." 

"Let's see. There is Monsieur Renon. He 
is a libertine. And Monsieur Leigh. He is 
an epicure. But you cannot mention the one 
without hearing of the other, because Renon 
does not hate food and Leigh does not hate 
women." 

"Oh that will do, please. Are they all 
dreadful ? Isn't there some one that is nice ?" 

"Oh, they are all pleasant enough on the 
surface. You asked me to tell you of them 
as I see them." Rene laughed. "And now 
we come to the last one of our little party, 
Gilles Plautier. Do you remember, we caught 
a glimpse of him in the Bois ?" 

"Yes." Mignon bent over the fire which 
was nearly burned out. 
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*'Gilles is the paragon of all the virtues. 
But his virtue, I fear, together with his 
honor, will become sadly tarnished, for he 
wears one on his sleeve and the other on his 
cuff." 

"Please stop," Mignon pleaded. "Let me 
at lease form my own opinion of him. 

"Good-night, dear/' She leaned over and 
kissed Rene. Her lips and cheeks were very 
warm, from the fire no doubt, and Rene was 
surprised that her face was flushed and that 
her eyes were soft and full of tears. 

"Good-night," she replied absently, and sat 
alone watching the dying embers. For the 
first time she began to doubt the wisdom of 
taking this child wife from her quiet country 
life and plunging her at once into her own 
fast coterie with its manifold temptations and 
but half-hidden intrigues. 

As she undressed for the night, she came to 
the double conclusion that one might play at 
love and yet not be a lover, but that love might 
prove a dangerous game where love was 
craved. 



CHAPTER II 

Rene jumped into her town car. 

"Good-bye, chert. I will be home early. 
Be good." She slammed the door and was 
whisked into the surge of moving traffic. 

Mignon walked on down the Rue de la 
Paix, wondering what engagement Rene 
might have that required such profound 
secrecy. 

Ostensibly she watched the passing taxis 
in the hope of seeing one marked "Libre," 
but really stealing long looks at the shop win- 
dows. It was that delightful hour when it 
is no longer light and not yet dark, when 
street lamps and lighted windows twinkle 
roguishly in the crisp air of a short winter's 
day. Her feet scarcely touched the sidewalk 
and a delightful sense of adventure bade her 
call out with sheer delight, for she was alone, 
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unchaperoned on a crowded Paris street at 
dusk. 

For street wear, Mignon affected black 
with a brilliant dash of color here and there, 
a red cockade, a bunch of mistletoe on her 
muff, a crimson lining for the wind to blow, 
and so she tripped along the Rue de la Paix 
all in black with no other color but the crim- 
son splashes in her costume, carmine lips, red 
cheeks, and sparkling blue eyes. 

Half way to La Place Vendome she paused 
to inspect a wonderful creation of golden 
satin and pearl embroidery displayed alone in 
a window lined with turquoise blue. It was 
quite the most wonderful thing that she had 
seen in a day crowded full with the sight of 
beautiful things, tea gowns, dinner gowns, 
street costumes, furs, hats, lingerie, stock- 
ings, boots, slippers, even jewels, the whole 
gamut of a rich bride delivered from com- 
parative poverty, had been run. 

She caught her image reflected in the plate 
glass of the window, straightened her toque 
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and pushed back a curl or two, and thought 
that the golden satin would become her very 
well. But she felt then that she. had been 
very extravagant and could not afford it. 
Her pretty lips formed in a pout. A sales- 
woman entered the enclosure and stood with 
one hand on the puffed silk shade that would 
shut out the view of the pretty satin ball 
gown, when lowered. She also noticed, 
which is more important, that the girl watch- 
ed her rather tolerantly and with a smile 
which might have meant anything from 
sympathy to pity. 

With considerable dignity Mignon entered 
the shop, 

''How much?" she asked with a pretty, dis- 
dainful gesture toward the window. 

"Twelve hundred francs, mademoiselle," 
said the saleswoman. 

"I will take it." Mignon's weakness had 
found her out. "But, as it is late, I will" — 
she opened a gold mesh bag with a few dia- 
monds and uncut sapphires at the throat. 

/' 
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"Give me a receipt for this and I will call to- 
morrow for a fitting." A little thrill of de- 
light ran through her and her whole body felt 
uncommonly like gooseflesh. 

"Yes, madame." 

In five minutes she again stood on the street 
before the shop and was surprised to see that 
the walks were wet and that many in the pass- 
ing crowd carried umbrellas which were shin- 
ing and dripping rapid little drops that caught 
and held momentarily the rays from the street 
light on the corner. 

Mignon gathered her skirts about her, re- 
vealing a pretty slipper adorned with a small 
rhinestone buckle, and a few inches of smooth 
black silk stocking. She glanced at her feet, 
reluctant to spoil her slippers, but she was 
grateful nevertheless that, if it must rain, she 
need not be ashamed. 

She stepped beneath the awning of the ad- 
joining shop, a milliner's. A young man 
passed, perhaps the rhinestone buckle caught 
his eye. He hesitated, looked at the sky, 
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shook his head dismally, and stopped beneath 
the awning, close to Mignon. He closed his 
umbrella, brushed a drop of rain from his 
sleeve and looked innocently about at every- 
thing but the girl. 

Mignon was again devoting her attention 
to the shop window, but not to the hats. She 
could see the young man perfectly, as well as 
her own reflection in the mirror that filled the 
back and sides of the show window. At last 
the young fellow glanced at her face, at her 
foot, and then again at the weather. 

She smiled. He was very young and quite 
good-looking, and with all he looked nice. 
Mignon wondered if he danced well and felt 
sure that he did. Our instincts are often 
right but too often distorted. But she did 
not lower her gown. Mignon was good, but 
Mignon was capricious. 

It was quite dark now. From time to time 
she made aa effort to attract a taxi, but the 
drivers paid no attention to her signals and 
dashed on. The young man lighted a 
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cigarette and dissipated the cloud of smoke 
which drifted slowly toward her by waving 
his hand through it once or twice. 

"I beg your pardon/' he muttered, touching 
his hat in a manner which might have passed 
for a gesture of deference, or from a desire 
to fasten his headgear more securely on his 
close-cropped head. Mignon did not reply, 
but she wanted very much to laugh. 

The yoimg man shifted his feet frequently, 
but did not go. 

Mignon looked anxiously around and said 
to herself as it were, "Oh, dear, it is growing 
late." 

The young man observed her impatience. 

"May I offer you my umbrella," he asked. 

"No-o, thank you," she stood very erect 
and would not look at him. But the young 
fellow fancied a doubtful tone in her voice 
and took heart. 

"But just allow me to escort you or let me 
call a cab,' he persisted. 

"If — well, if you would just call a taxi," 
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she asked, shyly raising timid eyes for the 
first time to his, which she thought very earn- 
est and sympathetic. 

"He is very nice/' one thought. 

"She is quite a beauty," thought the other. 

"It will be a pleasure," the boy said aloud, 
and promptly raised the umbrella and held it 
over the girl, so that it was of no benefit to 
himself. 

"But you will be drenched," she objected, 
raising her skirt a little higher, which was 
just that much too high. 

"It is of no consequence." 

"But I cannot permit it." 

"Then take my arm, please." 

Mignon hesitated, then rested her hand 
lightly on his sleeve. He noticed that it was 
very small and shapely. 

A taxi drew up at the curb, the boy opened 
the door and helped her in. "Where to?" he 
asked. Mignon mentioned Rene's address, 
which he repeated, and stepped in beside her 
and closed the door. 
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It was an affair of presence of mind. 

"But you mustn't/' Mignon said. 
' "I will get out at UOpera," he said, "but 
it is a miserable night and I do not like this 
fellow's looks," he podded his head toward 
the driver. 

"But I don't know you," Mignon objected. 

"That is my misfortune," he smiled, "and 
we must try to overcome it." 

"Well—!" 

"Hear it rain. We were just in time; it's 
pouring how." 

There is always the stronger and the weak- 
er. The cab dashed on rather recklessly in 
and out between autos and carriages and 
around the cumbersome busses, only to be 
held up at a crossing by a plegmatic gend- 
arme, then to plunge on again with a jerk 
that threw them back against the rather 
shabby upholstery. 

"Oh, dear," Mignon sighed. 

"Isn't it a lark ?" He hitched a little near- 
er. Mignon was damp and cold and the 
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warmth of the boy's knee against her own 
was grateful and she did not draw away. In 
fact, she laughed a little, a low, musical, 
humorous laugh. 

"Driving at night is fascinating, isn't it?" 
Mignon was a natural flirt, but her face burn- 
ed and the thought of her husband stained 
her cheeks crimson. "Don't you like to ride 
at night?" he insisted. 

"It is rather fascinating," Mignon ad- 
mitted. 

"Good for you; we will become famous 
friends." 

"But that is impossible." 

"But why?" 

The car dashed through La Rue Dorian 
and Rene's apartment came in sight. Mig- 
non was rather diffident. 

"I do not know you." 

"But I will find a way to meet you." 

The cab stopped under the porte-cochere 
of the hotel. The boy helped her out. 

"That is quite unlikely. I am going away." 
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"But you will come back." 

"Yes, but I am married/' 

She left him. The boy muttered an ad- 
dress to the chauffeur, climbed into the cab 
and slamnjed the door. The "Rue d' Amour" 
which had been singing in his heart all the 
way up the avenue and through the park 
refused to come to his lips, although he tried 
to whistle it. He was suffering from an ex- 
cess of virility. 

It was the thought of this affair that 
stained Mignon's cheeks as she left Rene 
sitting alone before the fire, for she knew that 
he was Gilles Plautier, and was coming to 
dine the following night. 



CHAPTER III 

"Monsieur, I wish you to meet my aunt, 
Madame Galaudet." 

Gilles Plautier bowed low and struggled 
not only with the smile that Rene's introduc- 
tion of Mignpn aroused, but also with the 
recollection of the scene under the awning 
of the milliner^s shop on the Rue de la Paix. 

Mignon blushed, but a difficult situation 
had been passed and Rene did not even sus- 
pect that the momentary blushes, the fleeting 
smiles, were caused by anything but her 
ludicrous presentation. 

Mignon held out her hand, Gilles took it, 
and in the moment their eyes met he knew 
that they held a secret between them. 

"Isn't it funny,'* he whispered. 

"Yes, but never mention it. I have not 
told," she said hurriedly. 

"Trust me," he said. 
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Madame Marchmont arrived and dinner 
was served. As they went toward the din- 
ing-room, Mignon and Gilles together, he 
said, "I should be perfectly happy but for 
one thing." 

"And that, monsieur.'' 

"Your last remark as you left me in the 
rain. *I am married, monsieur'; you said." 

Mignon turned away. 

"Is it true?" he asked. 

"Yes, quite true," she replied. 

There was much meaning in their voices. 

Rene's dinner party was very recherchez 
and delightfully informal. Monsieur Re- 
non, the libertine, exchanged "frais" with 
Madame Marchmont and many of them con- 
cerned Monsieur Leigh, the epicure, who 
smiled blandly and helped himself to the jelly, 
or almonds, or sipped his champagne ap- 
preciatively. However, with the coffee he 
showed a more active interest in the conver- 
sation and upheld his end of the banter with- 
out disadvantage. 

Mignon was quietly happy and laughed 
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gently at everything, even at Gilles, who was 
flirting with her outrageously, much to 
Madame Marchmont's amusement. Rene 
showed great tact and proved herself to be 
a perfect hostess, 

"Ah, mademoiselle," Gilles sighed. 

''What is it. Monsieur?" Mignon asked. 

Gilles blushed and muttered something 
that she could not hear. 

Monsieur Leigh placed his fingers on 
Madame Marchmont's arm and directed her 
attention to the two. She shrugged her 
shoulders. "Que voulez vous?" she asked. 

"I would always have it just like that, 
Madame. Youth and beauty, modesty and 
diffidence." 

Rene laughed and lighted a cigarette. 

"Diffidence, Monsieur? A forgotten 
fancy." 

"By no means, Madame. I struggle with 
it daily." 

"Yes, Leigh is always diffident," Renon 
said, "but especially so when facing a plate 
of terrapin." 
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"Not terrapin, but woman. Ah ! If I but 
had your courage then how I should be 
loved!" 

"From all accounts you are loved enough," 
Madame Marchmont snapped. 

"One can never be loved too much." Leigh 
rolled his eyes and sighed. 

Gilles looked at Mignon, who turned away. 

They all laughed and the young people 
blushed. 

After dinner, Madame Marchmont, Rene, 
Roul, and Leigh sat down to play cards. 
Mignon and Gilles inspected the collection of 
miniatures in the cabinet table, their heads 
and hands close together, neither talking 
very much but exchanging glances from time 
to time, not bold, but timid, thoughtful 
glances. When the others were absorbed 
in auction bridge, she went to the piano and 
played softly. Mignon had no great tech- 
nique, but her fingers wandered quietly over 
the keys and they hummed chansonettes to- 
gether. Rene's salon was very bright with 
an open fire and many cut flowers. There 
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were bibelots and snuff boxes scattered 
about, pretty drawings, and a tapestry with 
a pink ground on the walls. 

As the men rose to change partners after 
the first rubber, Mignon heard Monsieur 
say, "Madame, you are the dearest, sweetest 
woman in the world, but you can't play 
cards,'' from which she wisely inferred that 
Rene was winning. 

Gilles laughed. "You . are going to 
Madame Marchmont's ball?" 

"Yes," Mignon answered, "and you, of 
course." 

"Yes; I will tell you a secret. I am going 
as an English hunting gentleman, red coat, 
top boots, and all. Now tell me what you 
will be." 

"Oh no," Mignon laughed. "I have not 
even told Rene. I wish to surprise you." 

"I will know you in any disguise." He 
leaned toward her and emphasized the plati- 
tude with his eyes. • 

"I think not, "Mignon said, and half turn- 
ed her face away. 
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"Oh yes," said Gilles, "I would know you 
in the dark/' 

Mignon laughed. These little exaggera- 
tions and footless compliments were very 
dear to her. Repeated a thousand thousand 
times, they were all new to her. 

"But do tell me. I would know you, of 
course, but I want to know you at once," he 
coaxed, and of course she told. 

She went to the little cabinet of miniatures 
and came back to him with one unf ramed in 
her hand. She held it up so that the soft 
light from a shaded lamp fell across the 
dimpled smiling face, crowned with a huge 
powdered coiffure; the girlish throat and 
shoulders seemed to be of the pure ivory with 
shadows painted in. 

"But mademoiselle," he hesitated. 

"Well—?" she asked. "You do not like 
it?" Mignon pouted. 

"It is very beautiful," he said, "but prom- 
ise me that you will show it to Madame Roul. 
She might be interested," he added, smiling. 

"I do not understand." 
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"Of course you don't. Do you know who 
the lady is?'' 

"No," she admitted. 

He took the miniature from her hand 
lingeringly and looked at it closely, studying 
every detail of the pretty face. 

"She is very beautiful, but not very — 
nice." 

Mignon looked puzzled. 

"It is Madame Pompadour," he said. As 
this seemed to mean nothing to Mignon, he 
replaced the ivory in the cabinet. "If you 
go as the Marchioness," he muttered, "I shall 
go as Louis XV." But when he rejoined 
her at the piano he only said, "Show it to 
Madame Roul and ask her to tell you the 
story." 

Mignon was disappointed and uncertain, 
but she forgot in the soft influence of the 
music and shaded lights. At times laughter 
and criticism came to them from the card 
table, but they might as well have been alone. 
Their eyes met, sometimes their hands (in 
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turning the sheet of music; delicious mo- 
ments they were. Gilles told her of a little 
place that he had in Egmont, which had been 
his mother's and where he hoped to go some 
day, to eat white grapes and russet pears in 
the garden. But Mignon realized that he 
did not mean to ramble there alone, and she 
recognized the meaning in the wistful tone 
of his voice. 

They recurred to their drive in the rain 
and laughed at the situation as^ a danger 
passed, but the spice of wickedness remained 
and they became closer friends because of it. 
All the awkward pauses of first meeting were 
overcome by their secret and their friendship 
jumped by leaps and bounds. 

The bridge game was over. Madame 
Marchmont was roundly berating Monseiur 
Renon, who lay back in his chair, smiled 
sweetly, and endeavored to divert the con- 
versation from himself by well-selected 
phrases concerning the weather. Rene put 
away the cards and Monsieur Leigh helped 
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her, smiling and dropping little remarks 
about their recent triumph that goaded 
Madame Marchmont to fresh abuse of her 
very dear friend, Monsieur Renon. At last 
the storm wore itself out* 

"At least you will admit that it lost us the 
game and the rubber, won't you?'* 

"I admitted that immediately, ma chere.'' 

"Well then, that is all that is necessary. 
If you realize your mistake, you will not make 
it again." 

Renon sighed. "I doubt if I can ever play 
the miserable game again." 

Madame patted him on the arm. "There 
now, you are improving. You did quite 
well." 

"I won one rubber at least," he said sweet- 
ly, but with malice. 

Madame Marchmont, with a look of con- 
tempt, turned from her tormentor to Mon- 
sieur Leigh. Monsieur Renon was quick to 
see his opportunity and immediately began 
an animated conversation with Rene. Mig- 
non and Gilles strolled over from the piano 
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and the talk became general and impersonal. 

Mignon was fascinated by Madame 
Marchmont's beauty and her soft voice 
which portrayed her southern birth. Mon- 
sieur Renon told them certain anecdotes of 
light ladies of the French court, which were 
humorous but somewhat risque. Rene look- 
ed at him reprovingly, and he made mute 
apology with his eyes. Madame Marchmont 
smiled sarcastically, for she doubted the ex- 
istence of this perfect innocence. 

"What costume would you recommend for 
me, Leigh?" asked Madame Marchmont, as 
they drifted back to the ball. 

'1 would suggest Mephistopheles." 

"Then you would be a regular devil," 
laughed Renon. "And for me, Madame?" 

Madame Marchmont looked at his good- 
natured face coldly and said slowly, "I should 
think you too might very well go in your own 
character of a phlegmatic Dutchman." 

Gilles, who had said little, took advantage 
of the general laugh and asked : 

'And I, what part shall I dress." 
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"Oh," said Madame Marchmont, smiling 
carelessly, "if I were you I should go as 
Cupid." 

Mignon thought that this was rather rude, 
but the others seemed to find it amusing 
enough. 

Leigh, who had eaten heartily and drunk 
consistently, yawned behind his hand. 
Madame Marchmont rose and prepared to 
go. As she swept out her skirts suggested 
many charming secrets by their soft rustle 
and dainty perfume beside the intermittent 
revealing and hiding of a pretty foot and 
ankle. 

When the others left, Gilles held Mignon's 
hand and said good-night. There was noth- 
ing else for him to do. 

At last, when it was all over, Mignon stood 
alone before her glass. Her eyes were very 
tender and often she sighed. 



CHAPTER IV 

Mme. Marchmont's popularity was of a 
peculiar substance, this one she petted, that 
one she scolded, another was often retained 
at the price of her sincerity, but by one means 
or another she held her friends and they were 
all bounden to her at least to the extent of 
their patronage ; therefore when she gave an 
entertainment each one though that he or 
she individually was essential to the success 
of the affair and devoted every energy to 
making it pleasant for all the others. The 
result was amazing. 

Laughter and good fellowship prevailed, 
personal quarrels and jealousies were forgot- 
ten, at least for the night, and fun and frolic 
reigned. 

Mignon and Rene arrived a trifle late at 
the pretty chateau at St. Cloud and plunged 
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at once into the gay spirit of the masque. 

Mme. Marchmont greeted them at the foot 
of the marble stairway and they were im- 
mediately surrounded by an eager crowd of 
cosmopolitan masquers from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. There were Turks, Mus- 
sulmen, fanatics from the East, fakirs of the 
Orient, Dervishes and snake charmers, Ro- 
mantic characters from all the ages; fat 
monks, lean kings, and merry monarchs ; In- 
dians from America, Hottentots, and men 
from the Sandwich Islands, Hawaiian danc- 
ers, Greek orators, Mexican cattlemen, ^ 
Spanish cavaliers, German burgomasters, 
English sportsmen, Hungarians, Slavs, Rus- 
sians, Montenegrins, Servians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Samoans, Laplanders, Scotch 
pipers, Irish colleens, a riot of color, a con- 
fusion of costtmies, a babel of tongues. When 
Mme. Marchmont sought an effect she 
studied conditions and the result was "perfec- 
tion. 

Mignon laughed delightedly, pressed the 
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red sleeve of the English hunting coat on 
which her hand rested, and hurried to the 
ball-room to dance to the spirited time of the 
Sambre et Muse. 

Mme. Marchmont watched them disappear 
in the crowd. Rene looked at Mme. March- 
mont and thought that there were many wo- 
men more beautiful but that few had the ad- 
vantages of equal charm and unlimited credit 
at the milliners, the modiste^ the corsetierres. 

A little apish man danced before her, shak- 
ing his bells and wand, ridiculous as a jester 
of the sevententh century. Mme. March- 
mont watched him for some time, then turn- 
ed to her neighbor, a diplomat. "Is it not 
funny?" she asked, "he would be making a 
perfect fool of himself, but for the fact that 
his parents saved him the trouble." 

The little fellow rushed off in the crowd, 
to be pitied even as he tried to amuse. 

"Ah, Madame," replied the diplomat, "it 
is well that we all have not the threefold 
charms of beauty, wit, and coquetry." 
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Mme. Marchmont tapped him lightly on 
the arm with her fan and smiled. "And it is 
alsowell thatwewere not all born diplomats." 

Mignon danced and laughed and flirted. 
The moment the music stopped she was be- 
sieged by a pushing, jostling crowd of danc- 
ers who eagerly sought her programme to 
write their names ; finally each number car- 
ried a double entry, while Gilles stood by and 
scowled. At last he took her away almost 
forcibly to the conservatory, insisting that 
she would ruin her health if she danced any 
more at that time. Mignon submitted, pleas- 
ed that he should care. They found a corner 
canopied by palms and tree-ferns, where the 
music, softened by the distance, came to them 
dreamily. Gilles drew her to a seat beside 
him on a rustic bench and kept her hand. 
Then he begged her to remove her masque 
that he might see all t\er beauty. She did so 
blushing and happily excited by his admira- 
tion. The inborn love of conquest tempted 
her and unconsciously she used every charm, 
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every wile of coquetry to captivate his heart, 
little realizing the dangerous game she 
played. 

And Gilles too played the same game, but 
for him there was little risk. Where Mig- 
non was guileless, Gilles was experienced and 
knew many tricks of flattery. 

Intuitively Mignon knew how to kindle, 
how to fan the fire of passion. She loved 
gold and jewels and eiderdown, soft lights 
and summer warmth. She was a voluptuary 
by nature, but not lightsome. 

Gilles watched her entranced as she sat be- 
side him listening with parted lips and shin- 
ing eyes to the mellowed strains that seemed 
to thrill her heart. 

"What is it they play?" she asked, with a 
motion that bid him tell her very quietly. 

He took her outstretched hand and looked 
her in the eyes, but she did not seem to see. 
As he kissed the warm palm, he fancied a soft 
pressure of her fingers on his cheek. The 
music stopped and he could hear the plash of 
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water from a little fountain behind them very 
clearly, and the shouts and hand-clapping 
from the ball-room. Then they played 
again, the musicians, the same melody. He 
rose to his feet and stood before Mignon. She 
responded to his desire and stood beside him. 

"What is it they play?" she asked again. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
wildly. For a moment she rested there in 
his arms. At last he relinquished her lips 
and whispered in her ear, "It is 'Parfait 
Amour' they play, dearest." 

She freed herself from him very quietly 
and walked toward the dancers; he followed 
silently. A neglected partner claimed her 
and he was left alone to lean against the wall 
and wonder if he had offended her beyond 
forgiveness. He saw Mignon no more that 
night, alone, and before the others he could 
not speak. 

Once their eyes met and he was frightened 
by their sad reproach. After that he lost 
her amongst the dancers and later when 
he asked Mme. Marchmont if she had seen 
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Mignon, she answered, that she had gone. 

Several weeks passed, spring blossomed 
into summer, and Gilles did not see Mignon. 
He called often but never found her at home. 
One day he met Mme. Marchmont at Amno- 
ville and she fold him that Mignon had gone 
to the seashore. 

"Where?" he asked. 

"I do not know," she answered carelessly 
and turned to her neighbor, the diplomat of 
the ball masque. 

Gilles walked away, his head down. 

Mme. Marchmont saw and called him back, 
"Come to think of it," she said, "I think she 
has gone to Boulogne-sur-Mere." 

Gilles thanked her, and the next morning 
he strolled through the little town of Bou- 
logne, which is sprawled all over the cliff 
overlooking the sea, and at last he found her. 

Mignon was taking Un Bain D'Air. De- 
spite a feeling of great personal comfort she 
was sad. 

The tiny sail on the horizon seemed very 
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lonely. A thrush lighted for a moment 
amongst the geraniums and ivy which grew 
in a box on the rail ; twittered expectantly as- 
though calling for something, it knew not 
what, then flew off — out of sight. 

Somewhere, someone played a flute mo- 
notonously; the thin wailing notes floated up 
to her so plaintively that a little lost child 
seemed to cry in despair. After a time Mig- 
non put her hands to her ears to shut out the 
maddening dismal sound. 

At last the flute stopped. 

Then she missed it and listened eagerly for 
it to begin again. But it did not, that is, not 
that day. 

Mignon worked a little at her embroidery. 
She picked a few yellow leaves from the ger- 
aniums and watched them flutter down to the 
street. Then she worked a little more at her 
embroidery. When her frame fell from 
her knees, her hands rested idly in her lap. 
But if her hands were idle, her mind was 
active. 

Her lips parted, her breasts swelled be- 
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neath the laces and ribbons. When the sun 
grew too warm, she was surprised that she 
was a little short of breath. 

Mignon looked for the lonely little sail 
upon the horizon; it was no longer there. 

The thrush ?^ Surely the thrush ? But no, 
even he was gone. 

She listened for the plaintive flute, but 
there was no sound but the cry, "Gilles, Gilles, 
Gilles,'^ so it sounded to Mignon, but really 
it was quite different, just a Camelot calling 
his wares. , 

For a moment a fussy little tender held 
her attention as it sputtered from the Quai 
Maratine to the liner anchored off shore. 

But it was a full idle hour before Mignon 
realized that she was in love. 

At that moment, the last one of the idle 
hour, Marie looked out between the flowered 
curtains. "Madame," she said, "I know not 
what to do." 

Mignon seemed distrait. 

"Monsieur le Coiffeur is here and Madame 
has not yet had her chocolate."- 
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"It is very simple, Marie," Mignon made 
a pretty gesture. "I will have my choco- 
late r 

"But Le Coiffeur r 

"He will wish to wait until Madame has 
had her dejeuner.'' 

"But his time, Madame, so much the 
hour/' 

"I am sure a half hour with you, Marie — 
But never mind, I will have my chocolate 
now." 

"Yes, Madame." 

Now Mignon knew what they meant. Le 
Coiffeur and the maid, the little murmurs of 
reproof, the gentle chidings, the tender noth- 
ings. Even the pigeons under the eaves 
seemed to say, "Coo, Coo, I love you, but be 
quiet," and then Marie would say, "Pst, we 
might wake Madame," wake madame who 
could not sleep. 

She slipped out of her dainty lingerie and 
stood before her pier glass. Once she had 
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read that a woman must have thirty points of 
beauty to be perfect. She looked to find them> 
but quickly slipped into her chemise, it seemed 
immodest. 

Marie placed a silver service upon the cen- 
ter table, lowered one shade and raised an- 
other. The sea breeze sifted in deliciously, 
neither too cold nor too warm. 

"Le Coiffeur," mused Mignon, "and why 
should I be bothered; my hair will do." 

"A box and a note for Madame," said 
Marie. 

Mignon opened the box first. It had a few 
purple passion flowers. Then she read the 
note. 

*^end in Le Coiffeur at once," she said. 

"But Madame i" 

Even Mons. le Coiffeur, who was used to 
such things, noticed that the violet negligee 
was very thin. 

For a little time he brushed her hair. 

"Madame has beautiful hair." 
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Madame did not hear. 

Then he let the sun shine through it as it 
fell from his fingers. 

Mignon looked again at her note without 
thought of Mons. le Coiffeur. 

"I have followed you," she read, "and shall 
wait at the rock beyond the last gay tent until 
you come, if it takes all summer." 

Mignon was impatient and heard very little 
of his gossip. "Madame B. had rim off with 
Mons. W." Mignon did not care. "Are 
they happy?" she asked to be polite. "Yes, 
I think so, but ma chkre^ they must pay." 

"Yes," said Mignon, "it is like having one's 
hair dressed, one must pay." 

"If it is not convenient, Madame, I can 
let it go, the pa)mient." He looked at her in 
a way that she would not have liked, had she 
noticed it at all. 

"Sometimes time is money and sometimes 
time is everything," he said. 

"I do not understand, but never mind." 

"I should be pleased to do Madame's hair 
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free of cost." His hands were very gentle 
and Mignon was rather sorry when she knew 
that he was dofte. "For Madame I would 
do the hair for nothing, then time would be 
everything." 

Mignon laughed. "Marie will pay you," 
she said. '*Bon jour^ Monsieur, and you are 
not to come again." 

Mignon rang the bell at intervals, three 
times. When Marie answered it eventually, 
her eyes were red and her lips trembled. 

"What is it, Marie?" 

"What is what, Madame?" 

Mignon laughed. "Doesn't he love you 
any more, poor little Marie?" 

"It is not that, but you, you sent him away 
and told him never to come back." She 
burst into tears. 

"Do you love him?" 

"I did, I — " 

"Do you?" 

"I hardly know; he was very unreason- 
able." 
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"I think you are well rid of him. You see, 
he tried to make love to me." 

"To you, Madame?" 

"To be sure, he said he would do my hair 
for nothing." 

"He did not tell me so, Madame." 

"What did he tell you?" 

"He said that you had made advances to 
him and that he would not come again be- 
cause he wished to avoid temptation." 

"He told you that?" 

"Yes, I am to meet him tonight at the Bal 
des Matalotes, that is, if you do not mind, 
Madame?" 

"No, I do not mind, but if he is not there?" 

"But he will be; you see, we have been 
lovers. We are to be married in the spring." 

"But it is hardly summer now, why wait 
through the fall and winter ?" 

"He sings a little song in English which 
I do not understand, but which means, Tm 
capricious in the spring.' " 

"But Marie, you should marry a man that 
could love you all the year." 
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"Yes, I know; but he has such eyes, 
Madame, and his hands are so soothing." 
Marie rolled her eyes. 

Mignon laughed. She was dressed and 
started to go out, then she came back and 
asked Marie if she looked chic. Then she 
really did go out quite confidently. 

On the digue she puttered about the stalls 
and looked at this and that ; went on a little 
and came back to the lace store. Then she 
bought a bag of cherries. A sailor in a blue 
beret and red pompom said something about 
her lips and the cherries. 

Mignon hurried away; she passed the last 
funny looking house and looked down upon 
the Plague. Beyond the last gay tent there 
was a man. Mignon watched him throw a 
cigarette away and light another one; then 
she sighed a little and looked out over the sea. 
There was no sound but the swish of the 
pebbles as the lazy waves turned them over 
gently upon the beach. ' 

Mignon hummed a chansonette from 
Domino Noire and threw a cherry pit at the 
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figure beside the rock but it fell short, then 
she ate another cherry so that she might 
throw another pit, but it too fell short. It 
was no longer a game, but a desire; she threw 
several pits with all her might. At last she 
threw a stone; then she was frightened, for 
the man looked up. 

Gilles knew who it was. Although he had 
not seen her he knew that it was Mignon. 
Have you eiver known that it was she when 
you did not know that it was she? — No? 
Well then, you have much to learn and even 
then you will not know, for knowing without 
seeing is something apart. Some people call 
it intuition, but others do not like the word; 
they call it love. 

At last he caught her near the flower booth, 
where Mignon meant that he should catch 
her. He bought her a cluster of little white 
flowers such as she had never seen before. 
He said they were called "Love in a mist.'* 

Sometimes the memory of a smell lasts for- 
ever and Mignon never forgot the odor of 
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that flower booth where she first learned to 
know love — in a mist. 

It was very trivial, their flirtation. She 
stopped a little mouss^ and asked him ques- 
tions and seemed very much interested in his 
future. He stopped a little girl who carried 
fish, rougettes, and escrevise in a basket on 
her head. Gilles asked her what she was 
called, she would not answer, but dug her 
brown toes in the dust. Then Mignon tried 
to bribe her with dragees, but the little elf 
said that she preferred two sous. 

Gilles held a few coppers in his hand. 

"It is a bargain," he laughed. 

"Well then, it is Dolores," she said raising 
her big black eyes to his prettily. 

For two sous more she told Mignon that 
her father had been a Portuguese fisherman, 
but that he had been drowned, a long time 
ago, off the great banks. 

As they walked off, she called after them 
that if they liked, some day she would show 
them the stone in the little churchyard on the 
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hill where he would have rested had they 
brought him home, "but that will cost fifty 
centimes," she added. 

Mignon smiled back over her shoulder, but 
the child was impatient and quickly invested 
two sous in fried potatoes which were more 
filling, no doubt, than mere sugar plums. 

They strolled on along the Quai, stopping 
now and then to inspect the queer things dis- 
played in the stalls; stained seaweeds, star- 
fish, sweet smelling beans, dried sea horses, 
pink and white corals, ivory crosses, carved 
woods, clock work toys, burned leather novel- 
ties, odd walking sticks, paroquets, birds of 
gay plumage, and even mamosettes, cheap 
stuffs from the ends of the world. 

They passed many tourists and petite bour- 
geoise coming from the Plague to stroll on 
the digue and listen to the band. Perhaps 
that is the reason that Gilles and Mignon 
went down to the Plague and sat under a red 
and white tent far up the beach where they 
were alone, except for the donkey boys who 
were very busy brushing off the sand where 
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the water had splashed their donkey's legs. 

They watched a saucy little baliseur an- 
choring a huge red buoy to mark the channel, 
and laughed at the premiere baignetise v/ho 
was very funny in her water-proof skirt. A 
little later a dark-skinned boy approached, 
blowing his reeds. He stopped his herd of 
goats before their tent and they drank warm 
goafs milk from little blue cups and ate 
brioches which they bought from the smiling 
vender in white chef's cap and immaculate 
apron who followed not far behind the goats. 

Gilles touched Mignon's hand. 

"Is it not beautiful?" 

"Yes it is very lovely; the sea, the — " she 
began dreamily. 

"That is not what I meant,'* he interrupted. 

"No?" Mignon's eyes were very big and 
very blue. 

"No, I — our being together alone," he 
burst forth. 

Mignon hesitated, then said very gently, 
"Yes, that is beautiful too." 

"I love you Mignon." 
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"Please, Monsieur, I cannot listen to — " 

But Gilles spoiled it all ; he had an idea that 
she could listen — and she did. 

And while Mignon listened the donkey boy 
gave little girls and boys rides on his donkey 
— for a price, and the donkey's legs got 
splashed over again, but the boy did not care. 

And the goat boy sold warm milk in little 
blue cups which meant that he had so many 
more little blue cups to wash, but he did not 
care. 

The baigneuse came out from her tent and 
taught people to swim, which meant that the 
more she taught them to swim the more they 
would want to know how to swim, and she 
did not care. 

And the warrior sun went down, drowned 
by the little lapping waves that turned the 
pebbles on the beach with a soft swishing 
sotmd. 

And Gilles did not care and Mignon did 
not know. 

It was not until they saw the lights of 
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Havre and Homfleur that they thought of 
going back up the little path along the cliff, 
And it was much later and darker when Mig- 
non thought that she might go to Cap Gris 
Nez the next day for the shrimping. 

Then she caught th^ flash of St. Adreese, 
but it flashed again before Gilles had finished 
kissing her. She stood for a moment and 
watched him walk off down the narrow 
street. He seemed quite contented, for he 
whistled as he walked. 



CHAPTER V 

Mignon was not quite dressed when she 
heard a motor stop under her balcony, but she 
reached over the geraniums and waved her 
hand to Gilles. 

"I will be down in one little minute," she 
called. 

"Every minute will seem an hour," he re- 
plied, with an hyperbole common to lovers. 

When at last she did come down, radiant in 
the early morning light, Gilles looked rueful- 
ly at his watch, "I have waited thirty-three 
hours," he said. 

Mignon marked his pout and looked at him 
with eyes big with affected seriousness. "It 
seemed even longer than that to me." 

"You're a little fraud." 

She pressed his hand gently as he helped 
her in. 
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And so they started for Cap Gris Nez, 
smiles on their lips, laughter in their eyes, 
anticipation in their hearts. 

The twenty-five kilometers slipped by al- 
piost unnoticed. Later in the day, when Mig- 
non tried to remember what she had seen 
along the road, only three things came back 
clearly to her, the sea, of course, then a sweet 
smelling, drowsy field pied with poppies and 
daisies, and beyond that a single somber cyp- 
ress, and often throughout the day, even in 
her merriest moments, the thought of the 
sable tree recurred to her. 

Gracious and of a certain intangible charm 
which, however, was very real, Mignon was 
blessed with an instinctive tact that enabled 
her to say the right thing at the right time, 
which reached its perfection in an ability to 
criticise without sting but always with justice. 

She was of slender figure and her face was 
unmistakably beautiful. 

At times the great blue eyes held a look of 
sympathy which seemed to say, "Tell me of 
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your joys and I will laugh with you, tell me 
of your sorrows and I will cry with you." 
Then again they were coquettishly mischiev- 
ous, darting a challenge or half revealing a 
promise scarcely visible behind the curling 
lashes, but then, to be sure, they were not 
blue, but gray. 

Of her exact age, I will not speak, lest at 
some future day you hold me to a reckoning, 
but this I will say, if you had asked her, 
she would have told you truly, neither adding 
nor substracting a single year, for she was of 
that age when the pulse beats with the fire of 
passion' and yet the eyes hide behind their 
curtains with a sense of modesty ; at that age 
when she was no longer a girl and not yet a 
woman ; in short, that perfect age. 

If you are still anxious, look back my friend 
upon that particular year that stands out rose 
white and glowing amongst the crimson 
years, the dun colored years, the sable years, 
and then you will know exactly how old Mig- 
non was that year at Boulogne-sur-Mere. 
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They picked their way carefully down the 
cliff and stood upon the sands. Gilles glanc- 
ed at the espadrilles which dangled from his 
hands and then at Mignon's white laces and 
blue ribbons. 

Then he laughed. 

Mignon flushed, 'T amuse, MonsieurT' she 
questioned reproachfully. 

"Oh no, my dear, but it is funny, such a 
pretty costume for the shrimping;'* then he 
noted the panama hat. "But all is not lost, 
the hat is perfect." 

"If you make fun, I think I will not try the 
shrimping," she said. 

Gilles was serious at once. 

"But, dear, with espadrilles upon your feet 
and the panama upon your head, we surely 
can make a go of it. We can tuck up the rest 
so that perhaps it will not get wet." 

"I do not understand." 

"We must wade for the shrimp." 

Mignon blushed. "I thought we went in 
a boat." 
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It was not a very successful day as far as 
the catch was concerned, but they did go in 
wading, and while Gilles went into the deeper 
water to poke about the rocks, Mignon gath- 
ered many pretty shells and seaweeds, but 
Gilles could not leave her for very long and 
he scarcely covered the bottom of his basket. 

At last when Mignon was tired, they went 
far up the beach away from a few fisherman 
setting then- nets. 

Gilles fixed a comfortable rest for Mignon; 
then he dried her feet with his pocket hand- 
kerchief and put on the blue silk stockings 
and little slippers with rhinestone buckles. 

They were both very silent. 

They watched a few fishing boats way out 
at sea and that was about all there was to do. 
There was no sound, not even the lazy laps of 
little waves upon the beach, for the tide was 
nearly "out" and it was a long distance to the 
edge of the sea ; behind and above were the 
cliffs. Mignon listened and the whole world 
seemed to stand still, it might have been so 
were they the last people left upon the earth. 
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She sighed a little sigh, ''No louder than 
the sigh that silence heaves." 

Gilles looked up. 

''What is it, ma cherer' 
. '^Nothing." 

He took her hand; it was warm and re- 
sponsive. 

"You were thinking?" 

"It is sad, the sea." ^ 

"I love it." 

"So do I, I love it for its very sadness." 

"Are you happy, Mignon?" 

"Yes, oh yes." 

He kissed a little blemish near her elbow 
which he was pleased to call un grain de 
beaute. 

For a moment she thought of the Chateau 
Galaudet and good Mons. Galaudet who was 
probably thinking about her at that moment; 
her eyes filled with tears and she tried to with- 
draw her hand, but Gilles held it fast. 

He moved a little nearer to her so that he 
was quite close. 

"Do you love me, Mignon?" 
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Love! Her whole being thrilled at the 
word; no one had ever asked love from her 
before. 

Gilles took her in his arms and kissed her ; 
her lips were warm and moist. When at last 
he let her go and looked into her eyes, they 
were dim. 

Love comes not alone to the heart, but to 
the finger lips with their gentle caresses, to 
the eyes with their humid tenderness, to the 
lips with their wondrous sweetness, which is 
neither of taste nor of sound, but of touch. 
And so there was no need for Mignon to tell 
Gilles what was in her heart. 

To a lover the face of one beloved is an 
open book; love and desire, disappointment 
and jealousy, even satiety, each is written on 
the soft cheek, the averted eyes, or the tremb- 
ling lips so plainly that one that loves must 
read. 

"It is almost as blue as the Mediterranean 
today," Gilles said indicating the sea. 

"Is it always like that?*' Mignon asked. 
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"Mostly always. Have you never been to 
the Riviera r 

Mignon shook her head. 

"If we could only go together," Gilles whis- 
pered very near her ear. "Perhaps some day 
we may. Who can tell ?'' 

Mignon turned away and said nothing. 

Then Gilles told her of it, how the sun 
seemed always to smile on the sea and how 
the roses grew everywhere, in the gardens 
and in window boxes, around the hotels and 
around the hovels on the hills where curious 
eyes spied upon one from the dark doorways 
of tiny villages nestling in vineyards and 
olive groves, on the hillsides. He told her of 
churches and wonderful stairways, of ruins, 
of palatial hotels and gaudy casinos, he told 
her ot marvelous colors, running riot every- 
where, the yellow and red of the sails on the 
blue sea, the pink and white of the oleanders 
growing wild, of rose and silver clouds, mere 
wisps of gossamer threads in the sky, of the 
smells of lemon and citron and of orange. 
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"Oh, that we may smell the orange blos- 
soms together, ma petite. I would like to 
crown you with them and do you know why?'' 

"No," Mignon answered. 

"Well then," he kissed her, "then you 
would be my bride." 

And as they walked back along the sand 
every color from primrose to deep purple was 
in the sky or the sea or the sands. 

When they had climbed half way up the 
cliff to the hotel, Madame, the proprietor's 
wife, came out on the porch to greet them. 

"What luck?" she asked cheerfully. 

Gilles flushed. 

"Why, I have forgotten my basket. I 
must have left it on the beach." 

Mignon blushed. 

Madame laughed heartily and assured 
them that there were plenty of fish if one 
would go after them. 

After dinner they climbed to the crest and 
looked toward England. A moonbeam fell 
aslant the waves and formed a trail of spark- 
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ling brilliance which led whither they did not 
know, unless as Mignon whispered to Gilles; 
it might lead to the land where they make 
rainbows. 

A bit of drift, the skeleton of some van- 
ished ship, lay upon the beach tossed aside by 
the sea. Mignon fancied that a wave reached 
a gray white-tipped paw and caressed the 
wornout timber. Another wave seemed to 
coax and whisper pretty promises, for the tide 
was coming in, but the poor old drift knew 
the soft caresses, the pretty promises were 
false, and settled a little deeper in the sand 
and clung to the quiet bed that it had found 
at last, after the months, after the years of 
strife and unrest, clung to the bed where the 
sun warmed away the chill of countless 
stormy winter nights. After a time the sea 
grew tired and lost courage, gradually the 
waves worried the drift less and less, for the 
tide had turned and was going out, but it was 
only a respite, for on the morrow the sea be- 
gan all over again. Mignon never knew that 
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one night the waves carried the drift from its 
warm bed to float and toss and toss and pitch 
upon the bosom of the sea. 

It was very still but for a continual purr- 
ing sound, broken now and then by a quick 
roar as a wave larger than its fellows crash- 
ed upon the beach. 

But Mignon was afraid ; she seemed to feel 
the presence of some feline power, the myriad 
greenish eyes, the caressing cat-like waves, 
the soft purring sounds, all seemed to tell of 
treachery. 

A phantom sail moved silently against the 
grey sky, in the distance a white light flashed 
its warning, beyond that a red light burned 
and never changed, sure beacon of mystical 
night, and farther down the coast there was 
another flash. 

Mignon took Gilles' arm and nestled close 
to him. "Let us go," she said. "I am afraid." 

Gilles quietly pressed her arm against his 
side and turned without a word. Her fear 
was nothing to laugh at; even to him, the 
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careless, thoughtless, pleasure-loving Paris- 
ian, the sight of all this latent power of death 
was appalling. 

However, when they reached the car and 
Gilles lighted the big headlights, the spell was 
broken. Mignon laughed happily as Gilles 
tried to crank the machine. From time to 
time she gave him advice, which of course 
was useless, and made fun of his contortions 
until he was forced to stop his efforts for a 
time while he sat on the steps and gave way 
to his amusement. 

At last when they had laughed themselves 
out, he managed to start the motor and they 
whirled off with a great rattle into the night. 

"Look!'' called Mignon. A solitary star 
winked at them from the west. 

"Make a wish,'* he commanded. 

"Did you wish ?" she asked after a pause. 

"Yes, such a wonderful wish." 

"Tell me." 

"Oh, no ; that would spoil the charm. Tell 
me yours." 
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But neither would tell the other and it may 
be for that very reason that each wish came 
true. 

Suddenly the motor stopped, the car ran on 
a little way under its previous impetus and 
then it too stopped. 

Gilles was no mechanic, but he did his best ; 
he tinkered with the ignition and fooled with 
the spark plugs until the fog-horns down the 
coast began to sound, and the siren at Cap 
Oris Nez moaned mournfully. The fog 
gradually crept in from the sea, a few drops 
of rain splashed on their faces, and Gilles 
looked about for shelter. The car was a racy 
looking nmabout but had no top. He could 
dimly distinguish the squat outline of a fisher- 
man's hut black against the gray mist. 

"We must find shelter," he said. 

The hut seemed to be the only place; he 
took one of the smaller lamps and led Mignon 
unresisting toward it. 

Gilles knocked and shouted, but received 
no answer. Then he forced the low door 
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and entered. It was more like a cave than a 
house, the stone walls and floor of beaten 
earth were bare and cold ; in one corner there 
was a crude chimney, a pile of dry wood be- 
side it. Gilles kindled a fire and improvised 
a rough bed with the robes brought from the 
car. 

"Rather a poor place to spend the night,'* 
Gilles said. 

Mignon looked frightened. 

Gilles kicked the logs into a livelier flame, 
tested the comfort of the simple bed, then 
stood quietly looking at Mignon. She stood 
with her face half turned from him, looking 
out through the open door. 

In love it is but a turn of the hand, from 
complaisance to reciprocity, from rejection 
to acceptance, palms down, palms up, like the 
thumbs of Nero signal despair or — hope. 

Gilles held out his arms. Mignon turned 
and extended her open hand, palm up. 

They kissed lip to lip, as it seemed to them 
soul to soul, he passed his fingers through her 
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hair and caressed the little head in its tangle 
of burnished copper curls. Their eyes closed 
and Love's little sister Passion came in 
through the half open door and joined Love 
who was already there. 

Love's little sister Passion is a brilliant but 
fleeting will-o-the-wisp. 



CAPTERVI 

Madame Fabien was the busiest woman in 
Boulogne-sur-Mere; she sold milk and cheese 
to her neighbors, and to her neighbors' neigh- 
bors, for while Madame B. might sell milk 
that was thicker, it was worth a sou or two 
and a few extra steps to buy of Madame 
Fabien, who had the business of the town at 
her tongue's tip. 

It was rare indeed that a customer could 
retail a bit of gossip to the buxom widow who, 
herself a retailer of cheese, was a wholesaler 
of scandal Never a shade showed a crack 
of light that she did not peep to see what 
was going on in the room beyond, and it was 
whispered that key-holes must be well stuffed 
and the walls dead to keep a secret from the 
prying eyes and sharp ears of Madame 
Fabien. 
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As it happened, her shop was on the corner 
of the street where Mignon lived, and by 
stretching her neck a trifle, she could see 
Mignon's balcony that faced the sea, and the 
green boxes, overflowing with vines and 
crowded with bright flowers, that screened it. 

The third day of Mignqn's occupancy of 
the pretty apartment, of which Madame 
Fabien knew every detail (how many chairs 
it held, the colour of the rug and the exact 
design of the pink and white rosebuds in the 
wall covering), the girl's habits and mode of 
life were an open book to the cheese mer- 
chant. 

Madame Fabien knew that Mignon had no 
near friends in the village, that her meals 
were sent in by Monsieur X., the caterer of 
the Rue Royale, who was very expensive- 
She had learned that there was a husband, 
"old moneybags,*' as the concierge called him. 
Nothing startling had happened to Mignon 
until yesterday, when the big red machine 
had sputtered up to her door and taken her 



\ 
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off, and she had not returned until noon the 
next day. 

"And there you are/' Madame Fabien con- 
cluded, as she escorted a customer to the 
street door. At last alone, she resumed her 
watch of Mignon's windows, although it was 
after six o'clock and the sun seemed to be 
thinking of going to bed. 

Ah, but there, patience! 

The curtains fluttered, and a mass of red 
hair could be seen above the geraniums. 

Madame Fabien was all attention. She 
would have given her best parmesan for a 
moment's look into the girl's eyes. 

The head disappeared and the gossip re- 
luctantly began counting the day's receipts. 

Victor, her nephew, had already put up 
one of the two wooden shutters, which pro- 
tected the windows at night, when Madame 
Fabien was startled by a timid voice at her 
elbow. 

"Oh, Madame, I am not too late?" it 
coaxed. 
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The good woman jumped as though she 
had been stung. Intuition is strong in gos- 
sips, and it was unnecessary for Madame 
Fabien to even glance in the little oblong 
mirror on the filagree top of the cash register 
to assure herself that it was her pretty neigh- 
bor. 

She turned slowly. In a moment, Migi 
non's secret was no longer a secret.- The 
cheeks flushed a delicate pink, the eyes veiled 
and evasive, the quivering lips uncertain 
whether to laugh or to pout, the little up- 
turned curls behind her ears, all seemed to 
cry, "We are happy, we are timid, we have 
been kissed." 

Madame Fabien smiled, and a little spittle 
gathered at the corners of her thick mouth 
You have seen a dog drool when offered a 
tid-bit. 

Mignon knew that she was being inven- 
toried, and while she was a little hurt at the 
critical look, she was quite reassured by 
Madame^s words, "What a pretty Polly we 
are, to be sure !'* 
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"No wonder Madame has stfch a large 
business, when she pays such pretty compli- 
ments," Mignon laughed. 

Madame Fabien, disarmed, could find noth- 
ing suitable to her tongue, and remained 
silent. 

"I should like a cheese," Mignon contin- 
ued pleasantly. 

"And what kind," asked Madame Fabieit. 

"Oh, I do not know — any kind. I never 
eat cheese, you know," Mignon explained. 

"I have a fine Stilton from England, or this 
Suisse." 

"Oh no, thanks, I want a small cheese." 

"How about a slice of this Roquefort?" 
Madame Fabien offered a slice on the end of 
a knife. Mignon drew back. 

"i do not like the smell." 

"Or this Port Salute." 

"No, it looks quite German." 

Mignon finally decided on a cream cheese 
done up in tin foil, that was neither large nor 
very smelly in its giddy wrapper. 

Madame Fabien watched her cross the 
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cobbled street to the patessiere shop, and 
even waited uhtil she came out. Victor had 
long since placed the second shutter at the 
other window of the little shc^, and stood im- 
patiently, first on one foot and then on the 
other, silently awaiting permission to go 
home, but it was not until Mignon had en- 
tered the vintners next to the patessiere that 
she ungraciously told him to "begone." 

As she walked home with Madame Briere, 
the hlanchisseurey who was her nearest neigh- 
bor and most intimate fellow gossip, she was 
unusually silent, and said never a word of the 
cheese, nor of the cakes, nor of the wine. In 
fact, she even neglected to mention the flush- 
ed cheeks or the red lips which were uncer- 
tain whether to laugh or to pout. 

And Madame Briere was quite disap- 
pointed and even recommended a dose of 
salts to her old friend and crony, and that, 
too, after she had crossed to her own side of 
the street and had said hon soire for the sec- 
ond time. 
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Mignon overheard the advice and laughed, 
not knowing that she was in any way con- 
cerned in it. She laughed again while she 
waited on her balcony for Gilles, who was 
coming to call, arid for whom she had pre- 
pared a petit supper, but then, it did not take 
much to make Mignon laugh just then, for 
she was very happy, and they continued to be 
happy, the lovers, through the long summer 
days spent on sea, or beach, or motoring 
through the quiet woods, lunching in rustic 
summer-houses or under the trees, dining in 
pretty taverns and driving home in the moon- 
light. 

They played at children's games, running 
through the forest, hiding behind rocks and 
trees, and willingly paying a forfeit when 
caught. They lay on hay-piles in sunny 
meadows and twined daisy chains and gar- 
lands of blood-red poppies. Mignon always 
sweetened Gilles' coffee, and he served her 
tid-bits. Sometimes, when they were quite 
alone, she would sit on his knee and feed him 
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dainties — all the simple, foolish tricks of 
lovers they indulged, and new ones they in- 
vented. Happy hours were spent in the 
surf; after a time Mignon learned to swim 
two strokes all by herself, and she often in- 
sisted that Gilles watch her, for he preferred 
holding her dimpled chin or pretty waist. 

Half the towns people knew them by sight 
and smiled and nodded as they passed. They 
went at times back to Cap Oris Nez, but 
they never seemed to have much luck at the 
shrimping, and always on the way home they 
stopped and looked into the weather-worn 
hut on the cliff, just to see if it were still 
there, as Gilles said. 

Once they sailed straight out to sea, fol- 
lowing the shining path of the moon, and al- 
though they did not find the land of rainbows, 
as Mignon thought they might, they did find 
another happy experience, with the salt 
breeze blowing hair and skirts, the lash of 
the spray across their faces, and the unusual 
sight of the little village sprawled over the 
cliff. 
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Mons. Galaudet came down from Paris 
once in awhile to spend Sunday, but for the 
most part they were left alone to follow their 
whims. 

As the summer passed, Mignon lost much 
of the girlish look that Rene considered 
reminiscent of boarding school, and blos- 
somed into a charming matron, not, how- 
ever, without guile. The selection of pretty 
clothes, seductive perfumes, and chic hats be- 
came a serious business, for the value of ar- 
tificial aids to beauty were well appreciated 
by this neoph3i:e of love. 

It was Mignon's first intrigue, and for a 
time she dwelled in the Elysian fields of 
romance, ever thoughtful of her lover, plan- 
ning pretty surprises for his pleasure and 
new conceits for his amusement. 

Gilles loved her with a wild passion that 
excluded any possibility of its remaining true, 
the skies were dark when he failed to see her 
for a day, and the sun only shone when he 
held her in his arms. 

Early in August Mignon whispered a se- 
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cret into Gilles* ear, her face pink with pretty 
blushes. At the first sign of her confine- 
ment, he grew fretful and restless, and when 
the pretty figure began to lose its girlish con- 
tour, he did not hesitate to criticise and scold. 
Then Mignon realized that they had loved 
too long. 

Gradually he came to see her less and less 
often, excuses were ready to his tongue, and 
finally he was called to Paris. He stopped to 
see her on his way to the train, he was af- 
fectionate and kind, but something in Mig- 
non's heart whispered that he was eager to 
be off, to be rid of her. 

As he rushed away, he seemed relieved. 
Mignon trembled and grew very pale, for she 
knew that the door she faced had closed up- 
on happiness. Slowly she went to the little 
balcony overlooking the sea, and sat down. 
The sun still kissed the white-capped waves, 
life went on about her just the same, the con- 
cierge next door played the Vien Poupoul up- 
on his concertina as he had played it every 
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day at this hour since her arrival at the little 
house, where she had learned the meaning of 
love. She could see Madame Fabien in her 
cheese shop, the huge gold rings in her ears 
shaking gaily as she laughed. Just now she 
is cutting a golden cube of butter, but stops 
long enough to nod cheerfully at Gilles, as 
he goes by jauntily inspecting his nails. The 
chickweed vender passes, and the canary 
flutters and chirrups in his cage. The poodle 
clipper bawls from the distance, and even his 
cry seems to be of Gilles, Gilles, Gilles. 

The third day she received a letter, a few 
hasty, insincere lines. He was going to Switz- 
erland, Interlaken, on business; perhaps she 
had better not write, as his plans were uncer- 
tain and he might travel extensively, but as 
an after-thought at the end he wrote that he 
would think of her every minute, and count 
the hours that must pass before he could hold 
her in his arms again, and through it all Mig- 
non read and reread that she had been cast 
aside, discarded like a worn glove. 
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To him what did it matter? Another 
conquest, a few weeks spent in delightful in- 
timacy, the perfume of her love would linger 
for a little while in pleasant retrospect, but as 
time passed it would grow less and less and 
fade until it would become difficult to recall 
even the name of the rose he had bruised, for 
there were so many flowers in the world f rcwn 
which perfumes might be crushed. 

To her what did it mean ? It meant count- 
less nights when she would wake with a start 
and stifle the cry which would reveal her 
shame, and later nights of horrid pain; it 
meant horrible days when the sun shone and 
she must long for night to hide the sin writ- 
ten on her face, speaking in her eyes. It 
meant the living of a lie, a lie of human life 
through the long, colorless years to come, it 
meant the deceiving of a kindly, sincere 
heart. Always she must guard her tongue 
and stifle an empty longing. It meant that 
the little grub of passion born in her with her 
mother's sin had grown to be a lovely, giddy 
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butterfly which now lay in a filthy mire of 
contempt, crushed by the careless hand of 
selfishness. 

In a very little while, Boulogne-sur-Mere 
became intolerable, the sea, the Plague, the 
diguCy the lights and siren of Cap Gris Nez 
constantly accused her, the new friends, 
Madame Fabicn, the children she had learn- 
ed to know, the hot potato vender at the 
corner, the donkey boys, and the peddlers on 
the beach all seemed to watch her curiously, 
and one morning she fancied that Violet, the 
pretty girl who sold love-in-a-mist and pas- 
sion flowers looked at her in pity. Then Mig- 
non rushed home and threw herself on the 
bed and cried in a passion of injured pride 
and wounded vanity. 

That night she packed her trunks and went 
back to the Chateau Galaudet. 

The week that followed was probably the 
most miserable that she had ever known. The 
loving consideration of the old servants who 
guessed her condition, the well-meant but em- 
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barrassing inquiries of her neighbors, the 
diligence driver, the pink-faced peasant that 
drove up in her little cart with eggs and milk 
and cheese, gently beating the wet-eyed 
donkey that never hurried, the postman, the 
itinerant tinsmith and knife grinder, the 
butcher, on his weekly round, the baker, all 
must ask their kindly questions and make 
their friendly jokes. Mons. Galaudet, who 
was hurrying home from Munich, a proud 
light in his eyes, was promised much gentle 
banter from these facetious friends of his. 

Mignon spent her days quietly in some se- 
cluded corner of the garden, with a tiny bit 
of linen which gradually took shape and be- 
came a baby's dainty dress or undergarment ; 
then there were little caps to be made and 
decorated with pink or blue bows, soft socks 
of gaudy woolen worsteds to be fashioned 
and fitted over two of her pretty fingers. In 
this way the time passed more pleasantly, 
and her shame grew less keen. Mons. 
Galaudet was very proud and very consider- 
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ate, but the look of love and trust in his eyes 
was the hardest penalty that Mignon was 
called upon to pay. Often she stole away to 
cry quietly and ask herself over and over 
again the question that formed in her heart 
and needed no words for expression, the 
simple question, "Why, oh why?'' 

The months passed slowly and uneventful- 
ly, and in due course, Mignon kept her room. 
Everything was brought to her, and the tray 
never lacked a token of the old man's love, 
served together with her chocolate and rolls, 
a blossom, a cluster of hot-house grapes, a 
pear or a peach, a hundred thoughtful little 
fancies were indulged by the old lover, 
Galaudet, kindly fancies that failed misera- 
bly in their meaning, for they brought the 
Stinging tears of shame and not the tender 
smile of happiness which it was intended they 
should bring. 

One morning Mons. Galaudet knocked at 
Mignon's door somewhat earlier than was his 
custom. She called to him to come in. She 
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sat near a window looking off over the fields 
covered with snow which had fallen slightly 
and silently during the night. A poplar 
looked very queer, and Mignon called her 
husband's attention to its branches draped in 
white and pointing like so many fingers to 
the sky. He put his arm about her tenderly, 
and with his face close to hers, they looked 
out and noted the details of the landscape to- 
gether, the fir trees, their heavily weighted 
branches bent nearly to the ground, a black 
spot bare of snow under a shrub, which indi- 
cated how straight and quiet the fall had 
been by its perfect circle, a snow-bird hdp- 
ping about, the trail leading from the porch 
and disappearing through the hedge, the 
sheep dog playing with her clumsy puppy, 
each of these trivial things held their atten- 
tion in turn, and for a forgetful moment 
Mignon was quite happy. 

Then the maid came in with Mignon's 
petit dejeuner y Mons. Galaudet helped ar- 
range the table and Nannette placed the tray 
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upon it. Beside the pretty flowered cup lay 
a pink rose, a fluflf of white snow still upon it. 
Mignon's eyes lighted with pleasure at the 
pretty contrast. She reached to take it and 
noticed that it half concealed a letter. 

Mons. Galaudet, standing beside her, smil- 
ing and expectant, saw her hesitate, then he, 
too, saw the letter and turned away. Thought- 
ful and uncertain, he gazed out the window to 
the snow-bound world beyond. When he 
looked at Mignon again, the letter was gone 
and her crimson face was buried in the rose. 

Galaudet stole away without asking a 
single question of his wife, but his heart was 
heavy, and many trivial occurrences recurred 
to him and confirmed him in his belief that 
Mignon held a secret from him. Suspicion 
is like a toy balloon. It takes but a breath to 
make it grow, and before the winter passed, 
Mons. Galaudet had breathed many disturb- 
ing thoughts into his toy balloon, ^o that it 
was swelled to its capacity. It needed but a 
prick of truth to flatten but and die, but? 
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truth's point was badly dulled. While Ga- 
laudet sat quietly by the fire, a tumult raged 
within, for he was jealous of his honor, and 
Mignon sat quietly in her room and watched 
through the long winter for the poppies and 
com flowers of spring. 

Galaudet carefully concealed his thoughts 
and still showed Mignon all of the Httle at- 
tentions she had come to know and crave, 
He spent a part of every day with her, and 
when she grew too ill to sit up, he spent a 
part of each night watching by her side. It 
was during one of those nights when he 
watched that delirium siezed her and she 
talked and babbled of Gilles and the s^a, Par- 
fait Amour, and passion flowers. 

That night the child was born, and all the 
countryside glowed with red fire and bursting 
rockets, happy crowds danced and sang in 
the narrow streets, where grass grew, and 
the wine shops kept open until dawn, that the 
health of Mons. Galaudet's heir might be fitly 
drunk. 
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As the sun rose and dimmed the red fire, 
Mons. Galaudet sat at his desk and wrote a 
letter that broke his heart. 



CHAPTER VII 

Later in the day he destroyed the letter, 
having come to the conclusion that they could 
best say to each other what must be told, 
thereby proving his great love for his child 
wife, for his consideration of her would cost 
much personal pain. 

When he went to her she lay in bed, the 
little one, a boy, lay beside her ; she appeared 
so frail and fr.agile that he immediately de- 
cided to wait another day. 

La Bonne held the child up to him and he 
took it in his arms for a moment, then placed 
it on the bed again beside the mother. Not 
daring to speak he went out silently as he 
had come. 

It was so for many days, until one after- 
noon he found her sitting up in a dainty negli- 
gee. Mignon raised her face for his kiss. 
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he leaned over and swept her brow with his 
lips. 

She looked at him, pouting. 

"Why do you kiss me like that, Mon- 
sieur ?" 

His heart jumped and hers stood still. 

"You no longer love me," she persisted, 
plunging at once into the subject. He walk- 
ed away to the window and looked out, still 
silent. 

Mignon held the baby out to La Bonne. 

"Take him to the nursery," she said. 

She watched the child until he was carried 
beyond the door, then she turned to Galaudet. 

"Monsieur, I have a confession to make."^ 

"Please, please," he pleaded, tears in his 
eyes. "It would only cause you pain and I — 
I already know." 

"Perhaps you do, Monsieur, but at least 
grant me the solace of confession, for many 
months I have so longed to tell you — but — 
I was afraid." 

Galaudet sat down. 
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"If you feel that it would in any way re- 
lieve your mind I will listen, but if you find 
you have attempted too much, stop, for it is 
all unnecessary. I realize that I am old, and 
worn, and unable to give you the love that 
should be yours by every law of nature. You 
are young, passionate, and beautiful, you 
crave all that youth and love and intimate 
companionship can give. It hurts me to talk 
to you so, Mignon, but I should have adopted 
you and not have taken you for my wife, and 
well did the priest who married us know it. 
It was to warn me of this that he stopped me, 
on the way to the dance on the green. 'Give 
her plenty of work. Monsieur, and feed her 
on cooling foods.' Why could he not have 
warned me before the ceremony? Ah, but 
then I would not have believed, my own ego- 
tism convinced me that you would be happy 
leading the simple uneventful life that satis- 
fied me, but now — both of our lives are 
ruined — it is pitiful." 

Mignon sat bent forward in her chair with 
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her chin on her hand, her elbow resting on 
her knees, looking at the wall and not seeing 
her husband, who spoke so fairly, shoulder- 
ing the blame that was all her own 

Her eyes were dry, but there was pity and 
sorrow in her heart and a great loathing of 
herself came over her, when she thought of 
the constant tenderness, the consideration 
and love that had anticipated every wish, 
every whim of hers, the generosity that had 
clothed her in expensive garments, the trust 
that had sent her to Paris and Boulogne, while 
he worked for her, secure in the thought of 
her virtue and purity. And so she sat bent 
forward, crushed by the tenderness in his 
voice as he told her that he knew of the awful 
sin that had darkened his life, the remaining 
days of his peaceful life, days too few in num- 
ber, :^or his span was nearly spent. Her 
throat tightened, her tongue was dry and 
swollen, she tried to speak and could not. 

He continued quietly. 

"There, do not fret. I am sorry for you. 
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Mignon, but most of the fault was mine, and 
the priest's/' he added. "I had been spoiled, 
my life had always been too easy, selfish per- 
haps, I have always had what I wanted with 
very little struggle and it seemed natural to 
me, the spoiled fool, that a young girl full of 
7a joie de vivrCy and an instinct for youthful 
love, should be content to sit quietly at home 
and watch an old man slip quietly back, to 
match her youth with second childhood. 
Come, come, let us stop this painful scene; 
we can talk over ways and means some other 
time." 

Mignon tried again to speak but the words 
died in her throat to a dry sob. 

"Oh it is pitiful," he said, rising to his feet 
and looking down upon her with divine pity. 
"It is pitiful that the good God should allow 
such things to be, that a bright life such as 
yours should be spoiled by an old man's self- 
ishness." 

"God pity me," Mignon cried, "and you 
too Mons. Galaudet. Scold me, beat me, but 
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for heaven's sake do not look at me so. I 
am not worth your pity, and your tenderness 
crushes me. I had meant to pay my penalty ; 
it has been great, the nights spent in the dark, 
the agony of mind and body. I could stand 
all that, but Monsieur I cannot stand your 
pity; beat me, curse me, but for God's sake 
never speak to me again like that." 

"There, there, child," he said and tried to 
raise her from the floor, "there, there." 

"Don't touch me," she said and tried to 
crawl away from him, "I am not fit to touch." 

"Come, it will do you no good to give way 
like that. It is painful for us both; let me 
help you," he picked her up in his arms from 
the floor as though she were in truth a child 
and laid her on the bed. He smoothed her 
pillow and tried to make her comfortable. 
She turned away from him and cried quietly, 
face to the wall; he threw a shawl over her, 
arranged it gently, and tiptoed toward the 
door. 

She heard him. "Please do not go. I 
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shall be better soon, I am a little weak, but 
I shall be better soon and then I must tell 
you all about it, how vile I am." 

He walked to the window and looked out 
upcm the old familiar landscape that had 
grown doubly dear to him in so short a time, 
the fields and woods, the little trivial things, 
the crooked fence and grotesque trees, the 
flowers she had planted, her chair in the 
shade, her dog* playing in the grass, her hat 
dropped carelessly beside the chair, the 
stables where she loved to walk with him, the 
drive winding oflF to the highroad which led 
to Paris ; fickle Paris, Paris of our desires and 
sorrows. 

"Monsieur," Ga^laudet turned; the light in 
the room was growing dim, and he was glad 
that it was less bright for her sake, it would 
be easier for her. 

"Before you begin," he said, "let me tell 
you that I know all that it is necessary for me 
to know ; first the letter — " 

"It is of that too I wish to speak, because I 
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thought perhaps you might think that I still 
correspond with him, that perhaps you might 
even think that we still carried on our affair, 
but that is not so, Monsieur. You believe 
me?" 

"Yes,'' he said. 

Mignon sighed with relief. 

''I am glad you have not lost all trust in 
me, for that is the truth. Monsieur. I burned 
the letter unopened and I have not seen him 
since I left Boulogne-sur-Mere. It was there 
or rather first in Paris that this horror came 
upon me; it seemed almost like Fate and I 
foolishly fancied it was meant to be, Rene." 

Galaudet made an impatient gesture. 

"There," he said, "I was at fault too. I 
never should have trusted you to that little 
gypsy." 

Mignon smiled sadly. "Do not blame her, 
Monsieur. I met him first in the rain alone. 
Rene had just left me to keep an appointment 
and he very kindly called a cab and insisted 
upon seeing me home." 
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Galaudet winced — a common affair with a 
stranger, he thought. 

"He wished to continue the acquaintance," 
she continued, "but I dissuaded him, telling 
him it was impossible. I did not tell Rene 
of this adventure, but soon after we saw him 
while driving in the Bois; she pointed him 
out and said that he was coming soon with 
others to dine, even then it seemed but a lark, 
and we kept our secret. Again I met him at 
a bal masque — " 

"An affair of the devil," Galaudet inter- 
rupted. 

"I danced a good deal and he persuaded 
me to go to the conservatoire and rest. I 
was tired, excited, and it was all very seduc- 
tive, the lights, the music, the laughter. 
There he kissed me. I left him and did not 
see him again for weeks ; he called often but 
I was never at home to him. Then I ran 
away to Boulogne." She stopped and sighed. 
"I did try to be good, Monsieur," she said, 
eager to convince him. 
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"But he learned where I had gone and 
followed." 

"Rene told him no doubt/' 

"No, it was not Rene, for I made her 
promise/' 

"Then it was surely Rene/' 

"No, Monsieur, I think Mme. Marchmont 
told him. At any rate he came to Boulogne, 
and found me there alone, without friends, 
and with long warm summer days to pass. 
It was an idle, careless life all about me, he 
was very attentive; one day we went to Cap 
Gris Nez, a fog came up and the motor broke 
down." 

"Please say no more, the rest I can guess. 
He was young and handsome and plausible 
no doubt. If you had not been already mar- 
ried, he would marry you and you would live 
in a little cottage with roses growing over it 
on cheese and kisses." Galaudet was bitter. 
"I know the breed, but as you were married, 
why not take what the gods gave; you did, 
and then he left you." 
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"Yes, Monsieur, I meant even to tell you 
that. He grew tired of me and left me/' 

"That follows always/' 

"Does it?" she asked. 

"Poor child," he said, "and now you pay 
the penalty of the Fascinating Sin. Your 
life is ruined, you have a child who will al- 
ways be a reminder of your shame, you can 
never tell all that lies in your heart; women 
are well punished. And now what do you 
mean to do?" 

"To do?" 

"Yes, something must be done. I could 
not bear to have you go on living here and 
you no doubt would be happier elsewhere. 
I have thought of it a good deal. Of course 
I will allow you enough to live on comfort- 
ably and it remains for you to select the place. 
You can take La Bonne and the child and 
settle quietly in the country or some apart- 
ment in Paris. It is for you to decide." 

"Mon Dieu, you would really send me 
away?" 
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"What else can I do, child? Can you 
imagine my feelings when all the village 
danced, burned red-fire, and drank the health 
of Mons. Galaudet's heir? I am sorry for 
you, child, but my own peace of mind is dear 
to me/' 

"I have nothing to say," Mignon replied. 
"I have sinned, I must pay; but. Monsieur, I 
have grown to love you very dearly and it 
will hurt me very much to leave you here all 
alone with your sorrow." 

"I should be better alone than living with 
the cause of it, and I have lost all faith in 
love." 

"'You are right, of course. I should go 
away, but do not lose your faith. Monsieur." 

"I shall make you an allowance of five 
thousand francs; that will keep you from 
want." 

'* You may keep it, Monsieur. I thank you, 
but I shall go back to Grandpere Canut in his 
little attic over the cobbler's shop. It must 
be that I was never intended to leave it. He 
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is alone and failings and I am sure of his 
love; he will be glad to have me back/' 

"But that will not do." 

"Oh yes, Monsieur, it will do very well. I 
will cost him little and man petite should be 
brought up to know poverty, for God knows 
to what he has been bom, and early poverty 
may strengthen him and finally overcome the 
weakness that he is heir to — his mother's 
weakness." 

Galaudet left her and Mignon lay back on^ 
the bed and gave her grief full reign; she 
cried quietly until at length she fell into the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. It was true what 
she had said, she bad grown to love the old 
man for his gentleness, his consideration, 
and God-given pity; passion and violent love 
were dead in her, killed by insincerity and 
sorrow, and now she must go back to poverty 
and the little attic, but there she would find 
Grandpere Canut and she felt sure that he 
would forgive and comfort her and try to re- 
lieve the sorrow that would always be hers. 
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Galaudet watched her go, and went back 
to his chair. The whole house seemed very 
still and deserted. He found himself uncon- 
sciously listening for her tread on the stairs, 
the sound of her voice, but no sound disturb- 
ed him but the infrequent crack of woodwork 
peculiar to deserted houses. Unable to bear 
the well-meant but painful inquiries of his 
neighbors for Madame and le cher petit en- 
fant, he finally closed the chateau and went 
abroad. 



PART III 

THE FASCINATING SIN 



CHAPTER I 

Mignon walked the short distance from 
the Gare 'd VEste to the crowded tenement 
where Grandpere Canut lived. The wretch- 
ed poverty of the neighborhood struck her 
almost like a blow, for the first time she 
realized what it meant, this return home. 
Years had passed since she had lived in this 
squalid street; ten months of each of the five 
preceding her marriage had been spent at the 
Convent of the Sacre Couer, and the summers 
in a modest cottage near Versailles. But 
poverty in the free sunlit fields under the cool 
shade of the forest was not poverty at all, just 
a long jolly picnic; in stifled Paris it was 
very real and ugly. 

The constant rumble of heavy trucks and 
market wagons, the calls of the hucksters, 
the continual roar was maddenmg; the smell 
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of garlic, the odor of stale liquor and worse 
from the cabaret at the corner, the stifling 
stench was intolerable. Somewhere someone 
played a wheezy accordion ; mothers shouted 
and scolded their children, and such children, 
wild-eyed, mud-besmeared little beggars, 
eager to kick an unprotected shin or to steal 
a handful of nuts from the pushcart at the 
curb; fighting, smiling, vicious little vaga- 
bonds with dirty hands and noses, playing in 
the mud and slime of an open ditch. 

Mignon held her own close to her breast 
and glared into the curious eyes of chance 
passersby, as a wild animal might when 
cornered and resolved to fight. She picked 
her way through the filth, across the street : 
La Harpie, who occupied the ground floor 
of the building where Grandpere Canut lived, 
came out from her shop, and stood arms 
akimbo blocking the entrance. 

Mignon turned away from the hag in dis- 
gust. La Harpie saw the look and under- 
stood; she grinned and passed a jest to the 
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woman of the half world who was leav;ing 
with a piece of cast-off finery, wrapped in a 
dirty newspaper, under her arm. 

The window of the second-hand clothes 
shop was a study in vanities; silks and laces, 
ball gowns and negligees, satin slippers and 
silk stockings visible through the dirty glass 
told a silent story of vanished hope, false 
pride, and death. What of the shapes that 
once rounded out those flat draperies? For 
the most part they were shrunken by famine, 
coarsened by exposure, rotted by death. That 
breakfast cap of blue ribbon and lace, Nan- 
ette wore on her careless curls when Fran- 
cois kissed her farewell and went back to the 
country; that black gown with the wine 
stains on the front, Corinne wore at the Bal 
BuUier the night that Zizi stole her lover, 
and in that pretty negligee, scarcely visible 
behind the fur cape where disease lurks, 
Madame was pleased to receive her lover un- 
til one night her husband shot him. Those 
black garments belonged to her too, but now 
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others wear black for Madame. What tales 
they could not tell; surely that child's frodc 
must know a story, the gilded heels, the ruffled 
aigrette were gay no doidit in thar time, the 
faded silk, the yellow lace covered warm 
round limbs and beating human hearts, limbs 
that trembled perchance with fear and hearts 
that stood still in horror, stripped of these 
gaudy coutrements, what were the frames 
they covered, were they clean and pure or 
foul and withered ? Was the soft flesh white 
and the soul within the fair body false? 

"Ah, Tony, do no buy so mucha." 

Mignon recognized the voice of Signora 
Lettini, the Italian woman from Naples, who 
lived just beneath Grandpere Canut. 

"Please, Tony, do no buy so mucha, we no 
eata so mucha, I no cooka so mucha, ah, God 
you maka me seek/* 

Mignon smiled; she liked this lazy, laugh- 
ing southern woman. 

"Tony, look ! et is Kttle Mina." The good 
old soul left her prodigal husband to conclude 
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his bargain alone with the peddler, threw her 
arms around Mignon and kissed her on each 
cheek with a resounding smack. 

Tony joined them carrying a huge fish. 

"See, the man*s a fool, we canna eata tha 
bruta in a week. But cara mia, you are so 
pretty and the little pretty baby. See he is 
awake and he coo, see, Tony, he hold out 
his hands for me to take him already.'' 

She took the baby from Mignon, while 
Tony grinned and mumbled his delight at 
seeing Mignon again, but he was very proud 
of his ragout and his eyes often strayed to 
the hideous head. 

"You no see the old Grandpere yet; he not 
know you come. Oh he be pleased ; come we 
all go together. I carry the little baby. 
Come!" 

She led the way to the steps leading to the 
cellar where Grandpere Canut smoked and 
sang monotonous songs as he made the upper 
fast to the sole in his little cobbler shop, but 
today he did not smoke and he did not sing, 
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for he was growing old, very old and very 
tired, and he seemed to feel a presentment of 
coming evil. All day a shadow rested be- 
tween his bench and the patch of light that 
was the street. He looked up patiently, dis- 
turbed by the nois^; his worn, wrinkled face 
broke into a soft smile which looked for all 
the world like a lazy ripple on a dormant 
stream. 

"See, Padre, she has come back.'* 
One glance at Mignon sufficed to convince 
Canut that she was in trouble, the uncertain 
step, the averted eyes, and the shy glance, 
each told the old man that all was not well 
with his darling and he shrewdly gue'ssed the 
truth. He rose slowly and took her in his 
arms, patting her shoulder tenderly, and she 
knew that sympathy would never fail in the 
kind old heart. She felt his touch a caress 
and her burden was lightened. He held her 
off and looked into her face, she turned away 
her eyes. 

Then he kissed her cheek. "Do not fret 
chert; I understand.'* 
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He turned to the baby and touched the 
dimpled chin. 

"A girl r he asked. 

"No, a boy; petit Pierre/' she said blush- 
ing, but with pride. 

"Thank God," the old man said fervently. 
"They suffer less." 

Mignon looked at him quietly, but thought 
that she had misunderstood. 

The baby was in a particularly happy 
humor, no doubt because of a full stomach 
and a long sleep on the train. He cooed and 
held out his hands to Canut, thereby showing 
a divine interest in all humanity and desire to 
give joy to all. Canut took him from Sig- 
nora Lettini, who laughed immoderately at 
the little tow-head cuddled close against the 
grizzled one. 

"Come," said the Signora, "no more work 
today, we make a fete for the little Mina and 
the little Pierre." She took the child from 
him. "Come put on your coat and hat." With 
one hand she gave him a gentle push. Tony 
followed her obediently up the stairs while 
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Mignon lingered to help. She held his coat 
and handed him his hat, but there was no 
opportunity for a word and then the time was 
unpropitious. She sighed and he followed 
her out silently, making the door fast behind 
him. 

When they reached the street she pointed 
to the fish dangling. frpm Tony's hand. 

"You not such a fool after all, tonight we 
make the festa. We all have dinner with 
one from Tony's ragout; we have fish stew; 
then we have fried fish and chianti." 

They climbed the long flight to Canutes 
attic in silence. Halfway up Mignon tumbled 
and fell; she considered it a bad omen, but 
the Signora laughed and hugged the baby 
closer. 

"You no marry for a year," she said, "but 
your man he already is good papa." 

Mignon flushed, but realized that these 
little jokes at Mons. Galaudet's expense were 
to be expected and borne in silence. When 
they reached the top she was out of breath 
and sank exhausted into the nearest chair. 
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''You are not used to our kmg stairs, 
cheriy' Canut said. ''We should have rested 
coming up/' 

The Signora placed the baby in the center 
of Canutes cot, prodded his ribs and cheeks 
with a fat finger until he laughed and waved 
his little hands in glee. 

"Oh, what a beautiful boy,*' she laughed 
back into his blue eyes and blew him kisses 
from her finger tips. "Now I must go and 
prepare stufatino ; come down soon. " Laugh- 
ing and pointing at the child whose eyes con- 
tinued to seek her kind, good-natured face, 
she went out and left them. 

Grandpere Canut made himself many un- 
necessary tasks, he straightened the worn 
rug, dusted here and there, and arranged the 
curtains and pulled down the shade at the 
window, any trivial detail claimed him so that 
Mignon might have time to think and collect 
her scattered wits. With rare insight he 
realized what a shock this return to poverty 
was to the girl. He knew intuitively that she 
had started with a brave heart to face poverty 
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which from the distance of the chateau 
seemed but a name. He knew that she now 
recognized the stern reality in all its detail; 
it was easy to say, "No, Monsieur; I have 
wronged you and I will now carry the burden 
of my sin alone/' Brave words spoken in 
sincerity, but the five thousand francs so eas- 
ily refused would have bought many comforts 
for which she could now never hope, 

Canut fussed with the lamps. 

"Grandpere, before you make a light, come 
and sit here beside me, close beside me. I 
have brought you much sorrow and I am 
ashamed. You believe that, don't you ?'' 

She took his hand, he reassured her by a 
gentle pressure. 

"The baby, petit Pierre, is not — my hus- 
band's child. I have been bad, very bad, and 
I have sinned greatly, but oh, Grandpere, I 
did want love and youth and life, and I was 
so lonely, so lonely and it all came about so 
naturally. You have lived long, cher Grand- 
pere. Can't you piece out my story, that has 
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happened to me, which has happened so often 
to girls before, to weak, selfish girls like me. 
I did try for a time, I ran away but he fol- 
lowed me, and by every little trick he made 
me want him, miss him day and night when he 
was not with me, and at last he wore me 
down. Why, after he kissed me the first time 
I would not see him for weeks, but even then I 
wanted his kiss on my lips so much, but I did 
try, I did try, but he was too strong for me 
and it seemed that even the broken motor and 
the fog were against me." 
"The road downhill is very easy, ma chere/' 
"I know, oh I know, but can't I climb back? 
1 will try so hard, tell me that it is not too 
late." 

"Perhaps it is too late to climb back up that 
same hill, but there are other hills where life 
may become purer and equally sweet. You 
have sinned grievously. There should be no 
justification. You married a man who wor- 
shiped you, not perhaps as a younger lover 
might have done, but you made his lonely life 
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bright and dear to him. You grew into his 
heart little by little until the sound of your 
voice, your step behind his chair, brought a 
new light into his eyes ; he gave you his name 
and honor; you betrayed them both, ma 
chkrCj not wantonly perhaps, but carelessly, 
and sometimes one is no worse than the 
other, for had you hurt him maliciously per- 
haps he too might have found some weapon 
to fight you back, but to bedraggle that which 
he held so dear and trusted to your hands so 
generously, giving you wealth to deck it out 
and freedom to come and go at your will, se- 
cure in his belief of your virtue, then tliat was 
cruel to betray him because you do not think. 
If we injure those whom we hate and with 
whom we are openly at war, they may fight 
back and strive to injure us in return. But 
where there is love and trust then it is wicked 
indeed to wound through lack of interest and 
heedlessness. For then self-pride, which is a 
very human quality, is wounded and vanity, 
which is so strong in us all, is hurt. 
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"Perhaps the only one of us all who is en- 
tirely without blame is Galaudet. He gave 
in kindness what he had, protection, love, and 
respect, comfort, wealth, and freedom. It is 
unfair to blame him, but I have no doubt he 
in his unselfishness blames himself for want- 
ing you, young and full of life, for his old age, 
but it is natural for us to want our happiness. 
The priest should have warned him, and I 
should have warned him. I am the most to 
blame, for I knew of the taint in your blood 
and should have told you the truth and warn- 
ed you both. You, too Mignon, like your 
boy, are illegitimate.'' 

Mignon clung to the old man. 

"Yes, ma chkre, you too are a love child, 
and should have been warned of the taint, but 
somehow, I could never quite believe that you 
could sin. You were so pretty and kind to 
every living thing, so tender and thoughtful 
that I did not believe that you could ever 
wantonly hurt another. It seemed to me, 
and I was very sure in my heart, that you 
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would suffer any desire, any selfish longing, 
and conquer it by the thought of the pain it 
would cause him. You see, there I was 
wrong, and to save you and myself pain I 
have made a fine mess of your life/' 

"Grandpcre, you say that I am a love child. 
Is it true?" 

Then in the gathering dusk he told Mignon 
of her parents, of Jean Zeimet, petit Pierre, 
and Gaspard. Many incidents of her girl- 
hood, faint memories of the past, came back 
to her and fancies which seemed to be of 
dream stuff gained life and reality. 

"We will face life again, Mignon," he con- 
cluded, "but this time it will be you, I, and the 
boy- Thank God it is a boy, ma Mre, for 
now we may hope at last that the old sin has 
worn itself out." 

When he had gone, Mignon nursed her 
child and put him to bed; when he slept she 
knelt for a long time beside him and prayed. 

Then she went to the window and looked 
otit over Paris. 
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At first glance the world seemed to be on 
fire, a heavy purple mist like smoke hung 
over the entire length of the horizon, whether 
hill or hovel she could not tell, while above, a 
bar of crimson softened to old rose and pink, 
merging to yellow, green, and blue; high in 
the blue a single brilliant star burned its 
steady light in contrast with the chimney pots 
apd high pitched roofs black against the bril- 
liant color. A forgotten wind-whipped flag 
held straight against the vivid sunset, an arc 
light dazzled her and reflected on the tiny 
glass-like sheets where the melted snow of 
the day before had frozen into treacherous 
footing. Here and there a somber roof was 
outlined by a thin layer of snow and a num- 
ber of trees in the distance stood out bold 
with fairy tracings, like water-plants pressed 
on a vivid background, and above all was the 
cold, gray sky of a bitter winter's night. 



CHAPTER II 

Several days passed, days of quiet sadness 
and regret, days when the sun did not shine 
and the whole world seemed draped in somber 
garb. Mignon worked hard, the care of the 
baby, the simple housekeeping, and the three 
meals which must be cooked each day, left her 
little time for thought. Her soft hands 
grew red and seamed from the scrubbing and 
dishwashing, she looked at the broken nails 
with regret. Nevertheless, the three rooms 
up under the eaves grew brighter and more 
cheerful with a woman's care, a bow ap- 
peared here, a plant blossomed in the win- 
dow, the canary regained his voice and chir- 
ruped cheerfully, much to petit Pierre's de- 
light. 

After a night of rain the sun streamed in 
through the open windows, the air smelt 
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fresh and warm, the baby crowed and chat- 
tered and begged her with laughing lips, 
mischievous eyes and outstretched hands, to 
frolic. Mignon grabbed him up and tossed 
him until she grew tired. Then she lay 
down beside the little mischief on the bed; 
she felt the baby fingers on her lips, at her 
heart, the little hands clutched and pulled her 
hair. It was a great game they played, 
laughing and talking baby talk with each oth- 
er. In the excitement and joy of play Mignon 
did not hear the knock at the door twice re- 
peated, and it was with a shock of fear that 
she saw Marie, La Bonne, come from the 
Chateau Galaudet, standing in the doorway. 

"Oh, Marie, how you frightened me,'' 
Mignon cried laughing and putting her 
hands to her tumbled hair. For a moment 
it seemed quite natural that La Bonne should 
be there with the baby and herself. Then 
the pretty color faded from her cheeks. 

'*What is it, Marie? What has hap- 
pened?" 
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"Nothing, Madame. I could not be hap- 
py without you and the cher enfant ^ so I came 
to you and him/' 

She answered all of Mignon's questions. 
Mons. Galaudet was well, she had received 
one letter from him from abroad in which 
he said he would travel for a while. Poor 
Mignon, she knew that it was she who had 
driven him from his home in shame and in 
fear lest he meet the neighbors that had 
known him in his cradle. The tears came to 
her eyes and the flush of shame stained her 
cheeks. Marie saw and quickly spoke of 
other things, but Mignon longed to hear 
from her erstwhile home and continually re- 
verted to the country recently grown so dear. 
The servants, they were well ? The country- 
folk, her dog, and the horses, eacl| was in- 
quired for in turn. Had the rain done much 
damage and would there be many grapes. 
Now and then, she grew thoughtful and 
silent, while Marie played with Pierre and 
said nothing. Grown close to nature and 
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God, some of these peasants have developed 
wonderful tact, knowing intuitively when to 
speak and when to remain silent. 

"Mon Dieu, the cutlets," Mignon cried at 
last. "Grandpere will be here any minute 
and nothing to eat.'' 

Marie, gently but firmly, took charge. She 
cooked the cutlets and made a delicious sauce. 
Mignon was permitted to make chocolate and 
nurse the baby. It seemed good, this gentle 
tyranny, and she was well content to sit quiet- 
ly and watch the preparations for dejeuner. 
Grandpere Canut greeted La Bonne cordial- 
ly and it was not to be wondered at that the 
quick glance between them went unnoticed, 
and that Mignon did not suspect that there 
had been a long, serious conversation be- 
tween them in the little cobbler shop in the 
basement. 

Early in the afternoon Signora Lettini 
came in with a basket of fruit which her son 
had sent from San Remo, or so she said, but 
Marie shrewdly guessed that: it had been 
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bought in a grocer's little shop on a corner, 
not in Italy at all but in France. 

Marie discovered a new grease-spot near 
the stove and made it an excuse for scrubbing 
the entire floor, and when Mignon took the 
baby away for his afternoon nap, the Sig- 
nora rummaged out the soiled clothes and 
was elbow deep in soap and water when Mig- 
non came back. She stood in the doorway 
watching these two faithful friends, uncer- 
tain whether to laugh or to cry. 

Gradually changes began to occur. Grand- 
pere Canut took a little shop at Chantilly, em- 
ployed two workmen, and seemed to prosper. 
Delicacies of various kinds crept into their 
daily menus, brought in by the Signora or 
purchased by Marie at a fabulous bargain. 

La Bonne made her bed in a closet off 
Mignon's room and refused to leave. She 
did not want money. Some day, perhaps, 
Madame would pay her. 

''But you must not call me Madame now/* 
Mignon insisted. 
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"But you are still Mons. Galaudet's wife," 
Marie would reply and shake her head stub- 
bornly, to which Mignon could find no re- 
ply. Sometimes one or the other of the wo- 
men would insist that the baby was growing 
peeked or wan and this never failed to drive 
Mignon in a pretty tremor of love and fear to 
put on her hat and coat and ride on the omni- 
bus to the Gardens of the Luxenbourg, or 
Tuilleries, where the sun was bright and the 
air pure. One day on returning from such 
an excursion she found a moving van backed 
up to the door while half of their furniture 
was on the street surrounded by a crowd of 
curious urchins and loafers, while the rest 
was being carried down as quickly as three 
husky porters could move it. 

Marie stood guard, waving back the 
crowd as they pushed too near. 

"What does this mean, Marie?" Mignon 
cried. 

"Ah, Madame, such luck. I have found 
the sweetest little cottage in Chantilly near 
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the old dear's shop, and we are moving there 
today. 

"But, Marie, you are so sudden and carry 
things with such a high hand." 

"Why waste time? I saw it this morning, 
made arrangements at once and we will have 
dinner there tonight.*' 

"But the extra cost." 

"We will save money. It is cheaper than 
this stinking tenement, so much better for the 
baby, all fields, and a tree in the yard, and 
flowers in summer. Uenfant will be very 
healthy there." 

Mignon sighed and shrugged her should- 
ers. "I will tell Grandpere how you bully 
me," she laughed. 

"Run up now and say good-bye to the Sig- 
nora. It is that that makes me sad; she is a 
good soul and loves the baby." 

Mignon climbed the dark stairs, crowding 
into a corner of the hall to let the movers 
pass. The Signora met her at the door, 
smiling and wiping her eyes at the same time. 
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"It is fine for the little baby, but I miss 
you so." 

"I hardly know what to say or what to 
think." Mignon sat down looking a little 
dazed. The Signora took petit Pierre in her 
arms and sang to him softly. 

"I have no mind of my own any more, Sig- 
nora ; that Marie makes me do whatever she 
says. I shall rebel." She smiled. 

"Ah, it is good to have some one plan and 
takQ care of you petite, you need someone, 
and the Grandpere he grows old." 

"You frighten me, Signora. Have you 
noticed it too? He seems always tired and 
his hands are very white." Mignon got up 
and stood looking anxiously into her eyes. 
"Tell me, is he ill?" 

"No, no, Mina, mia, he no sick, but just 
tired. He grows old and some day he go to 
sleep just like everybody go to sleep, and 
when he w^ake up he in Paradiso. Don't cry, 
cheriy he live many year yet, I hope, but in 
Chantilly there he live longer in the sun than 
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he live in the damp cellar here. Marie, she 
see that and plan and scheme, and see, all is 
arranged. It is good for you, the baby, the 
Grandpere, only for me is it bad for I lose you 
and him.'* She squeezed the baby who be- 
gan to cry. "See he miss me and do not 
want to go." The tears stood in her eyes 
but she still smilecf ' "Perhaps some time I 
come see him, but it is far, Chantilly, for poor 
working woman.'* 

"Oh, not so far, Signora, just an hour, by 
the omnibus and chem de fere; come often, it 
will do you good and I shall always want to 
see you. Thanks, thanks, dear friend, for 
all that you and Tony have done for us. You 
made it possible for me to live when I first 
came back. It is all so sudden, this going 
away, and I am happy. I never hoped to be 
able to go anywhere again. I was so miser- 
able. But then I want you to be, happy too, 
dear." She kissed her. "You and Tony 
come out Sunday in the morning and stay 
all day. Will you promise?" 
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"Si, si, I promise, then we see the little 
Pierre again and say good-bye ; this not good- 
bye ma petite, just a rivedercV She hand- 
ed him back to Mignon ; the child smiled and 
held out his arms, the Signora kissed him 
and Mignon went thoughtfully down the 
stairs to the street. 



CHAPTER III 

Misfortune produces two results; once, 
hatred, revolt, anarchy; again, meekness, tol- 
erance, faith. Mignon grew more patient 
and lovable, day by day. It was pretty to 
see her strive to make all about her happy 
and contented; the constant thought of her 
sin chastened her and her new neighbors at 
Chantilly quickly learned to love the pretty 
girl mother whose smile was so pensively 
tender. 

Children and dumb animals adored her, 
little girls and boys loved to play in her gar- 
den, so that the cher Madame might be with- 
in sight, and within sound of their voices. 
Sometimes Mignon put down her work to 
look out through the window, to stand at the 
open door and watch her little lovers playing 
hide and seek or tag, until one would spy 
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her and then they all raced to her, her kiss 
the prize. 

A big gray cat greeted Mignon when she 
fir^t arrived at the cottage with a plaintive 
mewing and arched back. Marie wished to 
drive her away, but Mignon fed and petted 
her. 

"She was here first," she told La Bonne, 
''and what right have we to dispossess her 
from her home. Oh no, we shall keep her as 
long as she will stay/' 

One day Lucienne Jourette, a very little 
boy, with a very big name, came into the 
garden carrying a six weeks puppy of un- 
certain lineage. Mignon smiled as he stood 
before her. The dog with woe-begone ex- 
pression had slipped half through the child's 
arms ; his hind legs dangled and the loose skin 
wrinkled about his neck like a ruff. Mignon 
laughed and rescued the puppy. He wobbled 
about uncertainly for a moment, shook him- 
self, and sidled away from Lucienne with a 
quizzically reproachful glance over his shoul- 
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der. Mignon snatched him up and kissed 
him, laughing at the china blue eyes. She 
made him comfortable in her lap. He licked 
her hand and went to sleep. 

"He is for you if you want him," Lucienne 
said. 

"Oh thank you,'' Mignon exclaimed. "I 
shall love him." 

Lucienne sat quietly on a chair beside Mig- 
non, his feet dangling far above the ground, 
and watched the puppy sleep. Once he 
reached over and touched the silky ear with 
his baby hand. The dog opened his eyes 
sleepily, sighed, and twitched impatiently. 
Lucienne did not disturb him again, and put 
his fingers to his lips and said "Sh" when 
Marie brought petit Pierre to sleep in the 
shade. 

"See what Lucienne has brought me/' 
Mignon said to Marie. 

La Bonne looked at the dog and held up her 
hands in affected horror. 

"Mon Dieu, I am nurse to Pierre and not to 
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all the mongrel animals of Chantilly. That 
cat is a bigger baby than mon enfant, and 
now another — it is too much. I shall give 
notice/' and she went off into the cottage with 
a great show of rage. 

Lucienne looked at Mignon out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes, his little mouth open in 
amaze. 

"Will she let you keep him?'' he whispered. 

"Oh yes/' Mignon laughed. "She will 
spoil him even more than will I." 

"She's only fooling then." ' 

"Yes/' Mignon replied. "She loves to 
scold, but she only scolds those whom she 
loves." 

"Oh," Lucienne said, just as though he 
understood all this fol de rol, pretending one 
thing and meaning another. 

The cat's back went up at sight of the 
puppy and she stood bridling threateningly. 
Mignon thought it best that the two should 
become acquainted at once and placed the dog 
on the grass. He saw the cat and trotted to 
her confidently; she watched his approach 
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and when he came within range she cuffed 
him sharply on the ear. The puppy yelped 
and ran trembling and whining to the safe 
shelter beneath Mignon's chair while the cat 
bounded off jumping from side to side into 
the hedge. 

Mignon comforted the dog, laughing at 
the surprised look in his eyes. A little later 
the cat came back and stretched in the sun, 
pretending to sleep. The puppy sat and 
watched her, turning his head from side to 
side; at length he gained sufficient courage 
to renew his advances. He walked uncer- 
tainly toward her, hesitated once or twice, 
then went on; meeting with no further re- 
buff he curled up beside the cat and lay with 
his head pillowed on the soft fur. 

Mignon sat watching the pretty picture of 
the cat and the dog curled up together, when 
a noise at the gate disturbed her. The two 
cobblers employed at Canutes little shop stood 
fumbling at the latch and supporting the old 
man between them. 
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"Mon Dieu! what has happened?" she 
cried, and rushed toward them pale with 
fright. "Grandpere, Grandpere, what is it? 
What has happened?'' 

Canut was very white, but he forced his 
blue lips to smile. "Nothing, ma chere, it is 
nothing," he whispered feebly. 

"It is nothing," said one of the workmen. 
"He fainted, that's all, and he'll be all right 
and fit enough too, after a good rest." 

"Marie !" Mignon shouted, "Grandpere is 
ill, come quick, Marie." 

At the first cry the cat sprang to her feet, 
dropping the dog's head to the ground with 
a thud. The puppy looked up surprised and 
dazed, still lying at full length. Then he got 
up and trotted sniffing inquisitively at 
Canut's heels as they led the old man up the 
walk. Lucienne stood to one side, his mouth 
open and his eyes big. Marie bustled out 
capable and strong. 

They put Canut to bed and sent for the 
doctor. 
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"Nothing serious," he told Mignon, "just 
tired. He is growing old/' he told Marie 
"He will fade away and some day die quietly 
without a fuss. The machinery is nearly run 
down.'* 

After that Marie was very gentle with 
Grandpere Canut and said many prayers. 

At the end of a week he had not improved 
any and Mignon fancied that he had grown 
much weaker. He never complained, talked 
very little, in fact. He just lay quietly with 
his eyes closed, rousing to take his medicine 
or broth, then sinking back again. Mignon 
sat with him day and night and only left him 
when Marie drove her from the room to rest. 
She was sitting at the window late one after- 
noon sewing quietly and glancing at the pale 
face on the white pillow from time to time, 
when he called to her. 

"Mignon," he said, "Mignon." 

"Yes, Grandpere, what can I do?" she an- 
swered rising. 

"Nothing ma chere, just sit here beside me 
so, give me your hand, child." 
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They sat silent for a little while. 

"Do not be frightened, ma chere/' Canut 
said at last. "I have but a little while to 
linger. I should like to talk with you.'* 

"No, no, Grandpere, I cannot let you go. 
I have no one but you and Pierre and he is 
so small." She bent her head and cried 
softly. 

"There, there," he said, "you mustn't 
grieve. Nature's law is immutable, the sun 
rises, climbs to its zenith and sinks, then sets; 
man is born, waxes strong until he reaches 
his prime, then gradually sinks into the valley 
of death." 

"I cannot let you die, let me send for help," 
she sobbed. 

"There, sh, I no longer need a doctor and 
it is not yet time for the priest. I know, 
Mignon, I feel it here," he laid his hand on 
his heart. "But can't we talk quietly like two 
brave human beings, can't we recognize the 
condition that eventually ccjnes to us all, meet 
it bravely and make the best of the little time 
remaining? Dry your tears, Mignon, one is 
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born, another dies. Could anything be more 
natural?" 

Mignon squeezed the wasted hand and 
bravely fought back her tears. 

"I am not going to scold nor do I wish to 
preach, but there are certain things that I 
wish to say and perhaps after I am gone they 
will still linger. I love you, child, and I know 
that you greatly repent your fault. I have 
watched you closely since you came back to 
me and I know that you are striving body and 
soul, and that you will always strive to live 
uprightly in the sight of Le Bon Dieu, but it 
is wise to know that illicit love always begets 
contempt, secret or otherwise. The woman 
who takes a lover may fancy that her love is 
all in the world that lives for him, she may 
believe that he worships her unreservedly, 
but be sure that in his heart there is contempt, 
strive as he may to overcome it. The thought 
always remains — she betrays another for 
me, who am I that I in turn may not be be- 
trayed, and unless his conceit is colossal he is 
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bound to mistrust and condemn. Can any 
love be lasting built on such a foundation?" 

Canut shifted his position and Mignon 
helped him. 

"A woman ruined my life, ma chere, but 
that was because I was weak. I have never 
told a living soul of it, Mignon, not even your 
mother, but listen, I was born, educated and 
lived in Paris for many years. I worked 
hard, studied hard, and was successful ; when 
I was twenty-seven I married the prettiest 
and most popular girl in our set. She was 
very fond of society while I preferred my 
home and my books. We lived together for 
three years. Emilie, your mother, was born, 
but that made no difference. She continued 
to keep her social engagements and rarely 
spent an evening at home. We quarreled 
often and eventually she ran away with an 
Italian dancing master. I could not face the 
scandal. I gave up my career, left Paris, and 
lived my life in Bellefleur as a cobbler, so ma 
chere, you see that you come honestly by your 
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sin. But then, when I am gone they will 
speak no ill of me, for I have often observed 
that death puts a curb on the tongue of scan- 
dal." 

"Grandpere, please do not talk any more," 
Mignon begged. "You are tired. Please 
lay back and rest. We can talk again to- 
morrow." 

"For me, my child, there is no tomorrow." 
He settled down in the bed and sighed. '^But 
remember, the road to ruin is very smooth, 
but very short." He closed his eyes, and 
seemed scarcely to breath. 

Mignon was frightened and called Marie. 
"Quick ! run ! the doctor !" she cried. 

The doctor arrived and shook his head. 
"You had better send for the priest," he said. 

Old man Canut refused to allow them to 
take him to the Hotel Dieu and he received 
the last bell and candle, peacefully and quietly 
in his own bed. 



CHAPTER IV 

If we strive hard enough, any misfortune 
may be conquered. Mignon had lost in turn 
her lover, her husband, her grandfather, and 
yet a comfortable atmosphere of pensive 
peace pervaded the little cottage at Chantilly. 
Loud laughter was unknown, but a sympa- 
thetic smik was always present. Jest and 
story were never told, but sweet helpful words 
were plenty, so that the cottage became an 
oasis for the wounded children of the village 
desert. No one could stop the pain of a 
scratched finger or a bumped head but Mme. 
Mignon, crushed spirits and hearts thought 
broken were immediately mended by her 
smile, her touch, and through her sympathy 
with all humanity, Mignon gained much 
human happiness. 

Marie spent several hours each day in the 
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cobbler shop. She was a martinet for disci- 
pline and consistent labor, but reasonable re- 
garding the hours of work, which she claimed 
belonged to Madame, and during that time 
there must be no frivolity, no wasting. The 
workmen liked Marie and laughed good- 
naturedly when she scolded, but for Mignon 
they worked hard and well. They seemed 
delighted when the receipts were large so that 
the chdr mere et le petit enfant might not 
want. ' Consequently, they in the cottage liv- 
ed comfortably from the profits of the shop 
and saved a few francs each week. 

Pierre waxed lusty and developed a mind 
of his own, which demanded constant atten- 
tion for the comfort of his body. So that 
Mignon had much to occupy her thoughts and 
scarcely found a moment in which to grieve 
over her sorrows, and this too was well; a 
busy day is rarely a sad day. 

The cottage set back from the road some 
eighty metres, was new and substantial, and 
was surrounded by a little garden which grew 
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onions and truck for the table, and still left 
room for dahlias, marguerites, and holly- 
hocks. In the far corner there was a sand- 
pit where the little family lingered in fair 
weather, Mignon sewing quietly in the shade 
of an old pear tree, Pierre lying flat on his 
back, a blanket between his round body and 
the dry sand, the cat, Marie Antoinette, and 
the dog, Fouche, frisking or sleeping alter- 
nately nearby. Occasionally Marie looked 
out through the cottage door to see that all 
was well. 

The cottage itself was tiny, consisting of a 
kitchen, living room, and salle a manger on 
the first floor ; two good sized bed-rooms and 
a smaller room for Marie above; a comfort- 
able red tiled roof sheltered them and pro- 
jected over the sides, shading the upper win- 
dows pleasantly. The floors were covered 
and there were good beds and comfortable 
chairs where needed. If the walls were bare 
of works of art, there was plenty of comfort 
all about. And as Canut had said, *'the rest 
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is vanity/* The living room was very cheer- 
ful, the dark red of the walls and carpet lend- 
ing warmth in winter, and the inexpensive 
but pretty wicker furniture a cool effect in 
summer. If Mignon ever thought of ways 
and means at all it must have been to wonder 
at Marie's capable management. The table 
was always well served and as nothing was 
wasted, many delicacies found their way to 
her larder. She always found a way to give 
the cat plenty of unskimmed milk and the dog 
a bone from which the meat had not been en- 
tirely boiled off. So it happened that even 
the animals of the menage took on a well-fed 
look of comfortable prosperity. But a glance 
at Marie would have convinced one that no 
other condition could prevail where she man- 
aged, for the red, smiling face rising above 
the ample bosom, the strong arms, the power- 
ful hips could mean nothing but capable re- 
sourcefulness, but to aid her plans and 
schemes we may add between ourselves, but 
carefully, so that Mignon may have no sus- 
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picion, that there were weekly letters from 
abroad delivered very quietly at the kitchen 
door and other letters sent away just as reg- 
ularly and with the same secrecy. It was 
one of these arrived that morning from 
abroad that Marie read for the second time 
as Mignon entered the kitchen from the 
garden, looking back over her shoulder to see 
that Pierre was quiet and out of mischief. 
Marie hid the letter behind her, flushed, and 
looked guilty. 

"Come, Marie," Mignon said, "you work 
all the time. Come out in the garden in the 
sunshine and play with Pierre and me and the 
other animals," she smiled. "Oh, what are 
you hiding, a letter. I must tell Pierre that 
his Marie has a beau." 

Marie hung her head and blushed, looking 
very much like a middle-aged lover caught in 
some foolishness of love. Mignon took her 
free hand and led her to the garden. 

"Come, tell me all about him," she joked. 

Marie permitted herself to.be led along; 
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when she was squatted in the sand beside 
Pierre she folded her letter and slipped it into 
the bosom of her dress. 

Mignon smiled, "Is he nice, Marie?" 

"Yes, Madame ; he is the finest man in the 
world." 

"Well, well, so the little god has picked 
you too, but be careful." She leaned for- 
ward and said in a big voice which might have 
been meant to scare a child, "Be careful, they 
are deceivers, Marie, all men are base de- 
ceivers." 

"Ah, no, Madame, not this one; he would 
not hurt a fly, he is so good." 

"Tell me about him," Mignon picked up 
her sewing and rocked quietly, her eyes soft- 
ened. 

"Well, madame, he is tall, so, so straight 
and not too fat but comfortable, a little grey 
at the temples. I wish he had a little more 
hair on the top of his head so that I might tell 
its color. He is kind to every living thing, 
including me, and he is very gentle always^ 
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He has some money, which helps^ and no bad 
habits. Sometimes I wish he would swear a 
little and kiek the cat, but he never does/' 

"Does he smoke?'* asked Mignon. 

"Never, Madame,'' Marie said promptly. 

"Or drink?" she questioned. 

"Oh, a little light wine or beer perhaps now 
and then." Marie held out her hands and 
shrugged her expressive shoulders which 
seemed to say, ''Que voules vousT^ 

"Perhaps he sings and preaches," Mignon 
smiled. 

"Indeed he does not, except in church, 
where he goes regularly, but he does read his 
Bible every morning. He promised that to 
his mother when she died and he has never 
missed a single day." 

"Perhaps he will soon see his mother," 
Mignon mused. "He seems too good for this 
earth." 

"Too bad there are not more like him," 
Marie answered, patting the baby and rising 
to her feet. 
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"I trust you may be happy," Mignon said 
absently. 

"I shall be when I see him again," Marie 
replied with spirit, "and not till then," she 
added. 

As she started toward the cottage she look- 
ed back and asked, "Have you heard from 
Mons. Galaudet recently, Madame?" 

Mignon started, then settled back in her 
chair, shook her head, and said nothing. 
Marie went in and Mignon sat quietly. She 
had been thinking of Mons. Galaudet when 
Marie spoke, thinking that the man of whom 
Marie talked was very like Mons. Galaudet 
and that he too was the "best man" in the 
world. She wondered what had come over 
Marie to ask so bluntly concerning Mons. 
Galaudet of whom she had been forbidden to 
speak. 

Marie peeked out through the window at 
Mignon, sitting thoughtfully in the shade. 
"Well, that will make her think of him any- 
way," she said, and prepared to read her let- 
ter all over again. 
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That evening after dinner, when Pierre 
was asleep, Mignon went to the kitchen and 
fussed around, as though she were lonely and 
sought company. 

"Where do you suppose he is, Marie?" she 
asked at last. 

"Who, Madame?" 

"Why, Mons. Galaudet, of course." 

"How should I know?" 

"Well guess, where do you think he is?" 

"At home like as not." 

"I hope so," Mignon said. "I should hate 
to think of him driven from all that he 
loves — by me." 

Marie said nothing but winked wisely at 
the cat. 

"Happiness," Mignon said absently, "is a 
very transient emotion. It was there in the 
chateau yesterday, and today it is gone, 
whither, who can say. Mons. Galaudet prob- 
ably seeks it abroad and I seek it here in a 
little cottage in Chantilly. Forever shame 
will stand between happiness and him, and 
forever shame and remorse will stand be- 
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tween happiness and me, and yet it is given 
to us all this fleeting happiness could we but 
realize and hold it. It is not alone in the 
palace where there is great wealth and vain 
display, but like as not more often in the hovel 
where heart beats to heart and children play." 

Marie looked at her mistress in amaze- 
ment. "Madame," she said. 

Mignon looked up and laughed. "Oh don't 
mind me, Marie, I am just soliloquizing." 

"I thought perhaps Madame was ill." 

"No, you dear old soul, just hungry, heart 
hungry." 

Marie went on about her business and 
Mignon helped. 

"I want love, love Marie, not the selfish 
passion that takes all and gives sorrow and 
shame, but the quiet peaceful love of a good 
man, on whose shoulder I could cry; one who 
would understand and sympathize. I am 
very weak and sometimes I am afraid all 
alone like this with Pierre." 

"Madame!" 
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"Forgive me Marie, I did not mean that, I 
love you and I could not get along without 
you. It is you that makes all this possible." 
She waved her hand about the little kitchen. 
"Do not think that I am ungrateful, for you 
know that I am not, but even then I am sure 
that you know that I need something besides 
this." 

"You need a strong good man," said Marie. 

"Yes," Mignon repeated, "I need a strong 
good man." 

"Mpns. Galaudet?" Marie questioned. 

"Yes," Mignon admitted, "I need Mons. 
Galaudet." 

When Marie answered the letter resting in 
bosom of her dress, she repeated the conver- 
sations of the day as well as she could re- 
member them, and because La Bonne had a 
wonderful memory they were repeated al- 
most verbatim. 

Fate plays many pranks with many weap- 
ons. Mignon cut a finger in opening a can 
of peaches. The cut, little more than a 
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scratch, grew red and angry. Marie bound 
the injured finger up in a soft rag, and con- 
sequently Pierre received his bath the next 
morning at La Bonne's hands. 

The little fellow gurgled and splashed 
water with a fine disregard of the flowered 
carpet. Marie laughed and played as much 
as the child. When she dried him she noticed 
a small red spot about the size of the head of 
a pin at his waist, midway between the back- 
bone and side. 

"Mon Dieu ! what is this ?" she said to her- 
self. She examined the little spot more 
closely. 'It is a mole," she said, and won- 
dered where she had heard of such a mark be- 
fore. "A birthmark, Le Bon Dieu be 
praised." 

"Madame, Madame, come here, please!" 
she called. 

Mignon hurried up the stairs and into the 
room pale and frightened. 

"What in the world is it?" she cried. 

"See, Madame, the mole, it is the birth- 
mark of the Galaudets — the mole just there, 
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see the little red spot on the side. They all 
have it, the Galaudets. Monsieur has one; 
my mother, who was his nurse, told me that 
he — they all had moles just there, Madame." 

Mignon looked at Pierre with a new inter- 
est, her knees trembling beneath her. Per- 
haps if this were so he was in fact Mons. 
Galaudet's child. If this were really so, what 
then. She felt sure the thought that his so- 
called son and heir had been conceived by 
another, had broken the old man's spirit and 
driven her from the chateau and him abroad, 
but now if this tiny red spot should prove, as 
Marie insisted, the birthmark of the Galaud- 
ets, perhaps Galaudet could again hold up his 
head and point with pride and confidence to 
the husky lad as the child of their union. 

But then it did not expiate her crime. A 
shock of fear swept over her. Suppose he 
should take the child away. Mon Dieti ! that 
would kill her. She snatched Pierre up and 
held him as though even then they tried to 
take him from her. 

"He could never be so cruel,'* she said, the 
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tears standing on her diedcs. '"They will 
not take him away from me, Marie," she 
questioned 'It wotrid kill me, Marie, I can't 
give him up." 

"No, no, child." Marie reassured her. 
"They will never separate you two." 

"But are you sure? Monsieur can never 
love me again. I am wicked, I am ruined, but 
mon Pierre, he is good and innocent; per- 
haps," she said in an awed whisper, "perhaps 
they will say I am not fit." 

"They will say that you are a dear child, 
beguiled by a selfish brute, and if you sinned, 
you did not know what you did and he will 
forgive and we shall all go back to the 
chateau. No one knows but Monsieur and 
I and we will not tell. We have all been for 
a little holiday, that's all, to get back the 
roses to Madame's cheeks and the corn-flow- 
ers to her eyes. Oh it will be fine, Madame, 
we all together again. Home again, I have 
so wished it ; I have so prayed. Ah, Madame, 
it was the prayers." 
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Mignon placed Pierre in his crib and he 
smiled up at her as it seemed with a new hap- 
piness. She fancied that he even realized 
that he was no longer a black lamb barred 
from the fold, but a perfect white one to be 
r welcomed with rejoicing. 

And Marie saw it too. ''See, Madame, he 
already knows that he is Mons. Galaudet's 
son in truth; notice the air of him." She 
laughed and cried a little while she almost 
smothered him with, kisses. When she 
straightened up she looked thoughtful and 
edged toward the door. 

"Where are you going?" Mignon asked 
fearful of being left alone. 

Marie hesitated. "Oh — just to the shop," 
she said at last, and then went on more glibly, 
"to see how those rascally vagabonds of ours 
waste their time when we are not by. They 
will not expect me and I shall see what I shall 
see." She went out hurriedly and left Mig- 
non a little perplexed. 
„, Marie hastened to the cobbler's shop, but 
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scarcely bestowed a glance on the busy work- 
men, in fact she did not reply at once to their 
friendly greeting, but taking pen and ink and 
paper from the drawer of the little desk near 
the window she wrote a letter, but half a 
page, sealed it, and hurried out. When it was 
safely mailed and she was on her way home 
she met the cur^. 

'*Ah, Monsieur," she said, "how far is it 
to Lucerne?" 

"Switzerland?" 

She nodded. 

"About four hundred miles, I should say." 

'^And how long would it take to come from 
Lucerne here?" she asked. 

He told her. 

"Ah, then we may expect him Wednes- 
day." 

He watched her as she hurried away, and 
laughing, shook his head; the ways of wo- 
rnen and their questions were beyond him. 

The next few days passed very slowly for 
Marie. Waiting is anxious work, and she 
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watched and waited even when she worked. 
The mails were not frequent enough and she 
made many excursions to the postoffice so 
that no moment might be lost, but her 
journeys so far had been without reward. 

Mignon sat alone one afternoon toward 
dusk when the sun seemed like her heart, un- 
able to find its way, when she was startled by 
a shadow across the floor from the street 
door. She looked up quickly and saw Gilles 
Plautier standing there, blocking the en- 
trance with his big frame. She tried to 
speak, to rise, but could do neither. She just 
sat there trembling. 

"Mignon,'' he whispered, coming toward 
her with outstretched hands. "I have found 
you at last ma chere. Oh, it was hard.'' He 
dropped on his knees beside her and took her 
in his arms. She had not ^he strength to re- 
sist and lay there passively while he covered 
her face and neck with burning kisses. 

At last she found her voice and strength 
together. '*Go, go !*' she cried, pushing him 
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from her. "You must go at once. Marie 
will be back directly and she must not see 
you/' 

'*But" — he was a little affected by her 
fear and half turned to the door, "but you will 
see me again/' 

"Tonight at ten in the garden/' she said 
at random, more to be rid of him than for 
anything else. 

"I will be there; au revoir, dearest, until 
ten/' He was gone. Mignon shivered and 
looked about the room. Could it be possible 
that he had actually been there, or was it but 
a fancy. She went to the gate and looked 
up and down the street. There was no one in 
sight in either direction but Marie turning 
the corner a block away. 

*%e Bon Dieu be praised," she said. "They 
did not meet." 

Marie approached rapidly, a glad light in 
her eyes. 

"What are you doing here at the gate ? It 
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is chilly and you are very pale; are you ill? 
Come in, I will make you something warm/* 
Mignon followed obediently. 

"You must keep up now, ma chere/' she 
said, "just for a few days now and all will be 
wtlV 
^ Mignon paid little heed and scarcely heard. 

Marie neglected to tell Mignon that she 
had received a letter from Mons. Galaudet in 
which he said, "I will be in Chantilly Thurs- 
day to take my wife and my son home to the 
chateau." 



CHAPTER V 

Mons. Galaudet sat on a bench on the 
promenade overlooking Lake Lucerne. A 
few blocks away a band played martial music. 
Well-dressed men and women strolled by 
talking and laughing. Little children romp- 
ed dangerously near the edge and from time 
to time careless nursemaids reproved them. 
The surface of the lake was disturbed by 
choppy little waves tossed up by a recent 
storm. A mother duck with half a dozen 
little ones bobbed about like little corks upon 
the water. An idle crowd gathered to watch 
them and throw crumbs of bread to them. 
An excursion steamer on her way to Vitznau 
churned by ; the waves left in her wake separ- 
ated two of the ducklings from their mother 
and the people laughed to see their frantic 
eflForts to win back to her. The sun, bright 
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and warm, was tempered by a cool breeze 
from the Alps. Across the blue lake snow- 
capped Pilatus loomed, dwarfing the Mu- 
seum, Bahmhof , and neighboring hotels until 
they seemed but toy buildings, or, at least, a 
comic opera set. 

Mons. Galaudet turned his eyes from the 
pleasant scene and reread a poorly written, 
misspelled letter, only half a page in length, 
but of great import. 

"Oh, Monsieur,'' he read. !'I have the 
news, the petite enfant, petite Pierre has the 
mole, the mole. Monsieur, of the Galaudets, 
he is your Pierice, Monsieur, no one else's, and 
the Madame is so good and pretty and she re- 
pent, as I said in other letter, she say last 
night, 'Oh, Marie, I need Mons. Galaudet.' 
Come soon. Your respt. Servant, Marie." 

He folded the letter carefully and placed it 
in an inner pocket of his coat. A pleasant 
pensive smile played at the corners of his eyes 
and about his lips. He believed that his un- 
happiness was ended and the years to come 
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stretched pleasantly far ahead into the future: 
His boy would grow and learn, and he looked 
forward to the joy of leading him into proper 
paths. He believed that he was not yet sa 
old that he could not hope to see his son grow 
to manhood, and what a man he would be, 
strong, capable, tender, just, handsome, ac- 
complished. 

A little boy paused and stood, hoop in 
hand, before the old gentleman with the kind- 
ly eyes. 

"Ah, whom have we here?" Mons. Ga- 
laudet said cordially. 

"My name is Roland," said the child. 

"Oh, Roland, and have you a mole?" he 
asked. 

"Monsieur, I do not understand," the boy 
said puzzled. 

"Of course, you do not, my little man; it 
was foolish of me," he apologized, "but you 
see my boy Pierre has a little mole at his waist 
line and it is worth half my fortune. Some 
time, perhaps, you will understand. It 
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proves him a true Galaudet, but it was foolish 
of me to mention it/* 

"Oh not at all Monsieur/* 

"Thanks/* Galaudet said absently. 

The boy ran off after his hoop and Ga- 
laudet resumed his planning of the future. 

But the future is shrouded by a gossamere 
veil that neither cuts nor tears, but unfolds 
just so much each day, willy-nilly. Life 
would be sweet in the old chateau, with the 
child laughing and romping through the 
house and out into the gardens, through the 
stables and down to the meadow. He must 
learn to ride at once (Monsieur forgot that 
Pierre had not yet learned to walk), shoot, 
and play all the boys* games, no molly-coddle 
child for him, and Mignon, sitting at his table 
again, sweet, pretty, lovable; the old light 
came back to his eyes and he refused to think 
of her shame. Henceforth there would be 
nothing but trust between them, no lies, no 
secrets, he would pet her more and make 
much of his soiled dove chastened by sorrow ; 
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that painful episode was forgotten. How the 
old house would ring with their laughter, and 
now, he squared his shoulders and looked the 
whole world in the face, and now he could 
meet the old servants as of old, unmindful of 
their kindly jokes, and the dear old village 
folk, they would be welcome too, and no one 
would laugh louder than he at their simple 
chaffing. "And no one will laugh louder 
than I," he repeated aloud, "for my son, 
Pierre Galaudet, has the mole." He rose 
chuckling, glanced at his watch and strolled 
into his hotel which was but a few steps be- 
yond, facing the promenade, the lake, and 
Pilatus. 

He packed his portmanteau, his trunk had 
already gone, paid his bill, and sat down to 
await his train, as quietly as he might in view 
of the wonderful news that he had received 
and the marvelous journey he was about to 
begin, a journey of love that would take him 
to that common-place village of Chantilly 
where happiness dwelled. 
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Time dragged, the clock behind the hotel 
desk ticked loudly but the hands scarcely 
seemed to move. Mons. Galaudet was impa- 
tient; he directed a porter to take his bag to 
the Bahnhof and to wait at the entrance un- 
til he arrived, then he went on on foot. 

He walked down the promenade, past the 
band-stand and the gay crowds seated on 
benches or standing about in groups. He 
crossed the zig-zag Kapellbruck with its fad- 
ed paintings overhead, its gaudy bazaars and 
mediaeval wasserturm. He stopped midway 
for a moment to watch a black-necked swan 
floating gracefully on the red and white and 
yellow of the town reflected on the green 
waters of the Reuss. He went on over the 
crooked and uncertain bridge to the thick 
shade of the tree-embowered quay; arrived 
at the Bahnhof many minutes too soon, noth- 
ing remained to do but to look back whence 
he had come, to the promenade still dotted 
with summer colors, the hotels edging the 
shore, the quaint towers, minarets, and spires 
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of the scenic city sprawled over the amphi- 
theater of the hills. 



CHAPTER VI 

Chantilly slept; the soft chimes of the 
cathedral tolled ten and were still. Nowhere 
could Mignon find a lighted window. The 
soft night shrouded the little town in quiet 
restfulness and there was no sound but the 
gentle lap of water as Fouche, the dog, drank 
from his bowl at the kennel's entrance. 

The latch clicked softly; some one stood in 
the garden. Mignon stepped to the turf and 
went swiftly forward. Without a word she 
led him, keeping in the shadow where the 
moon did not shine and where Marie could 
not see, to the tree near the sandpit where 
Pierre loved to play with the puppy and the 
kitten in the innocence of babyhood. 

Innocence and babyhood! Two trivial 
things, the one where we first learned love, 
the other where we first learned prattle ; after 
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love comes passion; after prattle comes a 
curse. 

It was very dark in the shadow of the pear 
tree near the sand-pit. 

"Mignon/* Gilles said. 

"Mignon/' he repeated in a different tone. 
"You have forgotten?'' 

"Forgotten? Monsieur, do you ask me to 
forget?'' 

"You are changed, you are different, you 
no longer love me." 

She laughed. 

"Love you? And what is it, that love. 
Monsieur ? The wind blows warm, the wind 
blows cold, but does love always blow warm 
or cold ? Sometimes, they say, it blows bit- 
terly cold; at other times the sirocco blows, 
but then what? Monsieur, I think you are 
at once like the Arctic North and the torrid 
zone." 
:. "You hurt me, Mignon?" 

"No doubt." 

He tried to put his arms about her. 
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'^Enough/' she said. "I must go back to 
Pierre." 

"Our Pierre r he asked. 

'*No, not ours/' her voice carried much 
meaning. 

For a moment he was silent, the little man- 
nerisms that had been his success deserted him 
and for many minutes he stood silent, while 
an unaccountable longing crept over him. 
As it chanced he had found himself in the 
little town of Chantilly without friends, with- 
out thought; his landlady had mentioned 
Mme. Galaudet whom their little world 
called La Bonne Mignon, and thoughtlessly 
he followed his inclination to see her again 
and perhaps love her again, carelessly as a 
man will, just to be amused, as he told him- 
self ; but what he found was quite different, 
there was no yielding, no forgiving, no com- 
promise. ' 

"Mignon!" 

"Well, Monsieur? If you have anything 
to say, please say it and go. Life has been 
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none too sweet for me. I have suffered, I 
have paid, and now I feel free to tell you my 
thought, and that is, mon chh Gilles, that you 
had better go before, well before I change 
my mind. Marie sleeps just there," she 
pointed out a window not far away, "and I 
am tired, very tired. It was good of you to 
come, very good, but I would appreciate your 
going much more." 

He noticed that her voice was a little tired 
and hopeless. 

"Do you forget?" 

"No, I shall never forget. I wish that I 
could. Oh, Monsieur Gilles, don't you see 
that it is impossible, don't you see that you 
are the only one that ever appealed to me in 
the way that women are appealed to? My 
husband. Monsieur, gave me position, gave 
me the world, but what is that to a young 
girl like me when — Oh, Mon Dieu! can't 
you see? I think he is about to forgive me. 
I have a reason to believe so ; we might be- 
come reconciled." 
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Mignon buried her face in her hands. 
"Please, Monsieur, please do not tempt me." 

Gilles looked down upon her in a sort of a 
humorous, way, pity stood in his eyes, but 
back of that was doubt. He was amused 
that she should plead for him to go away. 
He thought that he would go away, but not 
while the moon shone through the pear tree 
and dappled her hair so prettily; her cheeks 
were too soft, her eyes too bright, to persuade 
a lover eager with passion to forego his con- 
quest. Many things came back to him, Mme. 
Marchmont's dance, the palm garden, the 
first kiss, La Reve d' Amour y the little place 
at Boulogne-sur-Mere, the shrimping at Cap 
Gris Nez, the fisherman's hut, and there his 
mind stopped. Surely if she had loved him 
at all she must love him again ; a mist stood 
between his eyes and Mignon. He could see 
her as he had seen her once with her bare 
arms stretched above her head while she 
hummed a chansonette and watched the ris- 
ing sun paint her outstretched fingers. 
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The pink mist grew red and he took her in 
his arms. She drove her hands against his 
chest. 

"Monsieur, I shall call/' she said, in a 
smothered voice. "Marie will hear." 

"And who is Marie?'' he asked, sublimely 
indifferent. 

"Gilles, I beg of you," she pleaded. 

For a moment his hold relaxed. 

"You sha'n't," she whispered. 

Then he used all of his power and kissed 
her; she struggled away from him, pushing 
with all her might against his chest for a time 
and then her strength grew less and he grew 
more tender. A window was closed very 
gently in the little cottage and they looked 
at each other with startled eyes. 

"I had better go?" 

"Yes, dear, I am so frightened." 

"You will come to me tomorrow in Paris." 

"Where?" she whispered. 

He crushed a card into her hand. "I shall 
wait. Please, please do not disappoint me. 
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Mignon, I love you." He said it very slowly 
and perhaps he meant it at the time. 

"No-o/' she said. 

"You promise." 

"I promise, oh, please go." 

He left her standing there beneath the pear 
tree where the shadows were deep, near the 
sand-pit. As the gate swung to very gently 
she pressed her hands against her heart and 
sank back into the chair where she had so of- 
ten sewed on Pierre's little shirt. 

Dimly she heard a window raised, but no 
light was made and still she sat there in the 
garden dazed, neither thinking nor moving, 
but just sitting quietly, her hands still press- 
ed to her heart; at dawn she crept stealthily 
into the house and up to her room. For a 
moment she looked in on Pierre, the candles 
carefully shaded, like a thief in the night, and 
in truth she felt as though she had stolen 
something from her child. 

When Marie went to Mignon's door there 
was no answer. She opened it, looked in and 
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found the room empty, the bed undisturbed. 
Very quietly she looked through the house 
and the garden, then she gave petite Pierre 
his breakfast and sat down to wait for Mons. 
Galaudet, while the child gurgled and crawl- 
ed about. At ten o'clock there was a gentle 
knock at the door of the cottage. 

At ten o'clock Gilles opened his door to 
Mignon. 

"Monsieur, she has gone. I am fright- 
ened," said Marie to Galaudet at Chanchilly. 

''My love, you have come. I am happy," 
said Gilles to Mignon at Paris. 

Mons. Galaudet asked a few questions and 
laughed at Marie's fears. "You neglected 
to tell her ; she is off in the fields or helping 
some poor child," he said. "I will wait." 

The clock on the tower chimed twelve and 
still Mons. Galaudet waited. At four he 
told Marie, "Come — we will go home." 

At four Gilles and Mignon drove out 
through the Bois and later dined at Amno- 
ville as the fish was being served. Mignon 
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wondered if little Pierre missed her. Gilles 
overheard and puffed his cigarette. As it 
happened, at that time, when it grew dark 
under the table, Pierre was sobbing his heart 
out in lonesomeness at the Chateau Galaudet 
while Marie soothed and coaxed, and Mons. 
Galaudet walked up and down and across the 
floor in sorrow. 



CHAPTER VII 

Paris, like a pretty coquette in Quaker 
garb, struggled with a wanton lust to show 
her shapely legs beneath her quiet dress. 
Everywhere there was a desire to burst forth 
in song, dance a few steps along the boule- 
vards, and run to the Tuilleries and romp 
with pretty children or happy Midinettes. 
For spring had come to Paris and Paris was 
looking very chic, 

Mignon walked along the Rue de la Paix 
and would have passed the shops where she 
had so recently spent Mons. Galaudet's 
money, with scarcely a glance, had she not 
been attracted to them by a poor fellow call- 
ing his papers and looking into the jeweler's 
windows betimes. For a moment a shock of 
remorse swept over her. In ten steps the 
shops and the news-seller and Mons. Ga- 
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laudet were forgotten, the gates of the Tuil- 
leries came in sight, and she was carried 
along by crowds of eager shop-girls and in- 
fected by their joy. 

The warm sun had never seemed so 
"alive;" the soft moist odor of the freshly 
sprinkled streets had never seemed so sweet 
before. She ran across the Rue di Rivoli 
and laughed at a scolding driver as he crank- 
ed his stalled motor. That first day of spring 
was not meant for death, but for life. 

Shrieking brakes, tooting horns, jangling 
bells, calling^, bawling vendors, laughing, 
screaming shop-girls, which is the sound of 
Paris, rang pleasantly in her ears. 

In the gardens she leaned on the rail of the 
embankment and looked off over the park. 
Everywhere boys were playing football in the 
dust and gravel, eagerly striving to kick the 
little rubber sphere between iron chairs 
which served for goals. Everywhere Mid- 
inettes skipped rope in groups of four or five, 
or played 'Uongue paume/' or shuttlecock, or 
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puss in corner, or tag; everywhere girls and 
boys laughed and shouted and romped, the 
gardens were alive with happy playing chil- 
dren, big and little. 

Mignon ran down the broad steps and 
made her way to the tulip trees turning a 
feathery green tinged with red where the 
newly opened buds and buds not yet open, 
sucked in new life and fragrance from the 
sweet moist air. Beneath the trees it was 
more quiet, the shouts and noises of the city 
came as gentle murmurs, unable to drown the 
chatter and twitter of the vagabond sparrows 
mating on the branches overhead, nor even 
the soft coo of the amorous pigeons strutting 
about on the sun-splotched grass. Here and 
there a bed of golden or flame-colored tulips 
held their crests proudly erect and gayly pro- 
claimed nature^s awakening. Graceful stat- 
ues gleamed through the trees and pleasant 
vistas stretched everywhere, and nursemaids 
as brilliant as the tulips promenaded leisure- 
ly up and down or gathered in little groups 
about the benches. 
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A pretty fille de joie strolled ^by leading a 
dog. She was very young and smiled hap- 
pily beneath her new bonnet, at which all of 
Paris was desired to look. 

The happy, the sensuous, the capricious, 
crowded every bench and every walk, laugh- 
ing, talking, flirting. At the pond boys sail- 
ed boats, kneeling perilously near the edge or 
starting off their craft with long bamboo 
poles, while other smaller tots stood at a dis- 
tance curious but afraid. 

Many lovers passed as Mignon walked 
slowly through the trees, always in pairs, his 
arm about her waist ; occasionally they kissed, 
fancying themselves unseen, but observed by 
two hundred twinkling eyes. Here in an 
open spot a mother played at football with 
her little son, her modesty a fair handicap to 
his feebler strength. ''No doubt," Mignon 
thought, ''in private Madame can kick higher 
than her son is tall,'' and smiled back sympa- 
thetically at the young matron ; there in that 
sunny spot along the wall two old men sat 
telling old tales, the gray goats-beard of the 
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story teller wagged rythmically while the in- 
terested listener held the point of his tongue 
between his teeth ; it was curiously round and 
of a peculiar purple color to match his button 
nose. Little yellow butterflies chased each 
other merrily in the sunlight, a cloud of weak 
winged insects swarmed over a damp spot, 
buzzing faintly, given life that morning but 
to die that night. 

As she entered the Place de la Concorde a 
crossing sweeper straightened his tired back, 
wiped the welcome perspiration from his 
face, and with thoughts of cold winds and 
penetrating rains, muttered "God is good." 
Mignon glanced back over her shoulder and 
returned the look in his smiling eyes. 

Along the Champs Elysee a constant 
stream of automobiles, taxis, and fiacres, 
hummed or jingled, windows open, tops let 
down to expose the happy laughing faces of 
their occupants to the soft air and kindly 
gaze of Paris. 

Many beggars plied their various arts with 
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so much guile and such success that Mignon 
wondered if sous like leaves grew on trees* 
Spring is the beggars* harvest, because it is 
then that good-will is reborn in men's souls 
and grows big and beautiful with the flowers. 
She walked carefully around a dog stretched 
in the middle of the path where the sun was 
strongest, sleeping, secure in his trust of hu- 
man kindness. The gingerbread stalls and 
toy booths along the promenade were doing 
a fine business, little elves crowded around 
them and on tiptoe offered their centimes to 
the round faced jovial women of tremendous 
hips and large busts. Many stood waiting 
their turns at the merry-go-rounds, while ev- 
ery seat was taken at the rival Gignol 
theaters by eager young critics who laughed 
and shouted with approval when their hero 
hit the gendarme a terrific blow with his clap- 
stick. Near the theaters a little fellow was 
having his first ride in a goat carriage. For 
a moment fear made his eyes grow round, 
then passion took the place of fear; he 
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screamed and kicked, threw the whip which 
had been placed in his hand on the ground 
and refused to take the reins. His father 
walked beside the cart and held him in de- 
spite his shrieks. In a moment they disap- 
peared in the walking, laughing crowd to re- 
appear very shortly on the return trip, the 
tears dried, the lips smiling; holding a whip 
in each hand the little rascal beat the shaggy 
back with terrific but harmless blows. Thus 
quickly the human animal conquers the fear 
of the dumb animal by right of heritage. 

When Mignon laughed she was madly 
pretty and she was laughing then as Gilles 
came upon her. 

"What is it that amuses you, cheriT' he 
asked, smiling. 

Mignon turned and still laughing put her 
arm through his and led him on toward the 
arch, talking fast and telling him in her own 
vivid and able way of the goat and the boy. 
"Oh, his face was so funny," she concluded. 
"You will never understand." 
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He thought the whole thing rather silly, 
but said nothing. The spring day had af- 
fected him too and while Mignon still chat- 
tered he stopped and bought her a bunch of 
violets for a few sous. 

Nearly a year had passed since Mignon 
ran away from Chantilly. At first little 
Pierre had been a constant reproach, but Gil- 
les loved her wildly and to please him she 
had smothered her regret until little by little 
it became less insistent and it was now only 
at night that she hungered for the baby fin- 
gers at her breast and in her hair, then lying 
there in the dark, wide-eyed and staring, it 
seemed as though her heart would break. 
Gradually she learned to drink champagne 
and even cognac. Gilles had ever been the 
stronger of the two and she very easily fell 
into his manner of life. They lived listless, 
dreamy days and wild, laughter-loving nights 
in the cafes of Montmartre and the studios 
of the Quartier Latin. 

As they neared the Arch de Triomphe the 
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westering sun looked like a toy balloon hung 
high in an opalescent cloud of mist and 
smoke. They stood for a moment and 
watched the unusual effect. Then Gilles 
hailed a passing taxi. That evening they 
dined on the boulevards, a good part of the 
night they passed in a cafe in Montmartre 
where they were frequently assured that the 
devil was un ban gargon. 

The following morning was dark and 
threatening, little squalls broke, bringing 
rain. Gilles had a headache and Mignon 
had a cold ; her eyes were red and she sniffled 
unpleasantly. Gilles in bathrobe and slip- 
pers sipped his coffee and rustled his paper 
impatiently; when Mignon sneezed he Sacre 
Dieued under his breath ; when the maid al- 
lowed a door to slam he jumped to his feet 
and prepared to go out. Mignon watched 
him as he struggled with his tie but said noth- 
ing; in putting on a shoe he broke a lace and 
cursed aloud. At last he was dressed, kissed 
Mignon hastily on the cheek, and went out 
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without explanation, slamming the door by 
way of retaliation. Mignon sat curled up in 
the window-seat looking out upon a dismal 
street, rain dripped from the house-gutters 
and from the trees; opposite occasionally a 
man or woman hurried by on foot, coat col- 
lars buttoned tight and struggling with wind- 
worried umbrellas. A tear or two fell and 
she wished for little Pierre, the clock on the 
mantel chimed twelve, it reminded her of an 
engagement she had made late the night be- 
fore. She went to the telephone and explain- 
ed that she was not well and cancelled the 
appointment. She did not wish to see any- 
body or to be seen by anybody. Then she 
took a little chloral and went to bed. 

Gilles stood at the Bodega bar and sipped 
his Porto Blanc, the while he inspected the 
goats, grape vines, and Bacchanalian figures 
carved into the butts of the vats ranged be- 
hind the glasses and decanters. His um- 
brella dripped and left a little pool of rain 
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water where the ferrule touched the floor, the 
wind rattled the windows, and the gardens 
opposite were deserted and desolate. Tak- 
ing his glass he moved to one of the tables, 
consulted his watch and the entries for the 
racing at Maisons-Laffitte. The track would 
be a sea of mud ; he turned to the amusements 
advertised in La Presse ; it was Thursday and 
there were several matinees, Le Porc-Qui- 
Pique, La Pie-Qui-Chante, the Olympia, etc. 
He shrugged his shoulders. Magic City — he 
shivered; the Cinema shows — bah; and the 
skating rinks — he sighed, threw his paper 
to one side, ordered another Porto Blanc, and 
lighted a cigarette, all the while looking very 
black and bored. 

Life is like that, one day we laugh, another 
we cry. The sun shines, the clouds darken, 
sometimes we greet the one and suffer the 
other, then again we avoid the light and seek 
the shadow- But then life would be very dull 
if we were always consistent. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"You mean then that you have grown tired 
of me ?" Mignon stood very still and looked 
past Gilles through the window beyond. 

"Nonsense, it means that I am out of funds 
and no longer able to support you." He was 
glad that she did not look his way. 

"Then I must go?" 

"No, no, I shall go; the rent is paid for 
quite a little time yet, nearly two months. 
You will be very comfortable here and some- 
thing will turn up, one need not starve in 
Paris." He groped blindly around to justify 
himself. "You will have no expenses, and 
I will leave you what cash I have, jiist keep- 
ing enough to take me home." He took a 
number of notes from his pocket and placed 
them on the table. "You know I would not 
give you up for the world, Mignon." 
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"Please don't*' Mignon gasped. "I can- 
not bear it. You have taken me away from 
comfort and now you leave me to starve or 
worse. Please spare me the lies.'' 

"But look, read it again." He held a tele- 
gram out to her. 

"No, I know what it says well^nou^, you 
are to join your people in the country." 

Gilles folded and creased the little blue pa- 
per nervously between his fingers. 

"I must stay here alone," she continued 
quietly, "for a few days and watch for the 
end. I am like a prisoner condemned to die 
and I must spend my nights counting the 
days between me and death." 

"Please do not talk like that ; you make it 
very hard for me." 

Mignon laughed. "Hard for you !" She 
left the window and sank into a deep chair 
with her back to the light. "Hard for you," 
she repeated, and drummed nervously with 
her finger tips upon the chair arms. 

"Hard for you? How about me? Do 
you never think of anyone but yourself? 
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"I wonder if all women are fools? No! 
that cannot be; it is just I, I guess." She 
seemed to reason with herself while Gilles 
walked nervously about the room. "I was 
just born like that with a gullible disposition 
and a horrid love craving. I did so want to 
be loved. It must be that, that little inborn 
grub of passion has killed my judgment and 
ruined my life. Oh why could I not have 
been content to live on quietly and colorlessly, 
just living from day to day as other people 
do; why did I ever seek light and youth and 
love. I was born in love, made for love, and 
yet denied love, and having taken what I 
craved I am broken just as a tiny moth is 
scorched by the light and warmth that prom- 
ise life and give death. Don't mind me," she 
said impatiently, as Gilles stopped before her. 
"Pack up and go, the sooner the better. I 
hate scenes and I am afraid for myself if you 
stay much longer." 

"You will forgive me?" 

"Yes, yes, anything, only go, your voice 
beats on my brain." 
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She put her hands to her temples and look- 
ed wildly about the room. Then she shook 
her head impatiently from side to side and 
breathed deep. "There, you see I almost lost 
myself then/' she said. 

Gilles went into the bed-room where she 
heard him packing his trunk and valise. 

By some unexplainable trick of fancy Mig- 
non was led to the piano. At first her fingers 
ran idly here and there upon the keys. Gilles 
paused in his packing and listened, a curious 
conflict of expressions upon his face, first re- 
lief that the tie was so easily cut, then a half 
jealous look of self-pity and wounded pride. 
"Perhaps she does not care. Perhaps I have 
a successor." For a moment he was tempted 
to stay; the telegram he had shown her was 
of no great importance, for he had written 
that himself. For the past month his family 
had been urging him to give up his mode of 
life and marry, but they might be put oflF in- 
definitely. But then the worst was over and 
he was well out of a bad barjg^ain he thought. 
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and began again hurriedly to throw his 
clothes about. 

Mignon played on, drifting from Chopin 
to Mendelssohn, and finally to Moszkowski. 

When she saw Gilles standing ready to go, 
she left the piano with a little cry and ran to 
him. 

"You really mean to leave me?'' she asked, 
half doubtfully. 

"I must." Gilles affected great dejection. 

"You mean that you have twice taken me 
from comfort and love, from my husband and 
my baby, and now intend to leave me to starve 
or go upon the streets?" 

"Don't talk like that, Mignon," he said 
coaxingly, looking about as though for a place 
to hide. 

"Is it not true ? Why should I not say it ?" 
she asked, standing back from him and gaz- 
ing into his face with a frightened look. 

"Perhaps he will take you back." 

"You mean M. Galaudet? And you would 
have me ask that since I have twice wronged 
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him?" She stood very erect and spoke very 
quietly. 

"It will do no harm to try." 

"Mon Dieu, and you have so little shame, 
that you ur^e me to do that. It is well that 
you are going because I think that I should 
kill you if you stayed. At last I am begin- 
ning to see you for the shirking, selfish liber- 
tine that you are." 

"Come, come, don't make a scene." 

"Don't make a scene," she mimicked. "Our 
delicate nerves might be shattered, our ethical 
ears might be offended, by any unpleasant re- 
proaches or hysterical words. The little sel- 
fish brute has crushed the perfume from the 
flower and grows tired of too much sweetness. 
I have given you love, constancy, and my 
body. I have sacrificed position, husband, 
and baby, to become your thing. I have torn 
warm clothes from my back, I have put good 
food from my lips, I have killed sympathy. 
And now at the first call of a doddering uncle 
to leave the evil thing made evil by you, you 
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rush off with your hat in your hand to kiss 
his boots and leave me to what?" 

"Things are never as bad as they seem/' 
he stammered. "You will find a way." 

"Yes, I will find a way, but it will not be a 
pleasant way for you, Monsieur. I have 
made up my mind as to whalt I shall do and 
all your life you will regret that you deserted 
me. I will become a constant reproach to 
you, you will be unable to put me from your 
mind, waking or sleeping. Pretty lips will 
wear a crooked smile for you, bright eyes will 
seem to look at you in horror, laughter and 
happiness will become an agony." Mignon 
threw herself face down on the floor, her 
body shaken by bitter sobs. 

Gilles stood white and afraid looking at her 
in horror. "What — what — " but his dry 
lips would ask no more, he knew instinctively 
that whatever she proposed would be with- 
held from him until too late and he believed 
that every word she spoke carried a prophecy 
of evil. 
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Quietly he edged toward the door and un- 
noticed made his way from the apartment and 
from the house. On the street he wiped the 
perspiration from his face and for the first 
time noticed that he was hatless ; he hailed a 
passing taxi and drove off, hiding in the 
corner like a coward and a thief. 

For a little while Mignon did not realize 
that he had gone ; she lay there on the floor 
fighting with her agony. Gradually she re- 
gained control of herself and holding the 
table rose to her feet, sinking into a chair she 
dried her eyes, and fought to smother the dry 
sobs in her throat. She wondered why Gilles 
did not speak and if she had become so re- 
pugnant to him that he would not touch her, 
even to help her to her feet ; her lips trembled 
pitifully, and she impatiently brushed the 
tears from her eyes and looked about the 
pretty room. At first she could not realize 
that he had really gone. She went from room 
to room and called his name ; finally she came 
back into the salon and sank weakly into a 
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low chair near the window. It was growing 
dark, here and there warm lights shone from 
nearby windows ; she fancied happy families 
behind the drawn curtains. All that night 
she sat there at the window, to listen and to 
watch; every step approaching from a dis- 
tance seemed to tread upon her heart. As 
it drew nearer a great pain grew in her throat 
and as it passed by and died in the distance 
she felt her limbs tremble and grow weak. 
She thought he must surely repent and come 
back to her, and oh how she planned to wel* 
come him, lovingly, tenderly, without re- 
proach, and how she would strive to antici- 
pate his every wish, his every comfort in the 
future. She would make him return her 
love so that he would never consent, never 
even think to leave her. She reproached her- 
self with great selfishness, carelessness, a 
thousand little things recurred to her sitting 
there in the dark through that long night, 
that might have been avoided, little trivial 
things that perhaps had helped kill his love, 
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but then that was past and never in the fu- 
ture would Gilles have reason to criticise a 
look, a sigh, a smile; she would live for him 
and his happiness alone. "If he will just 
come back — and give me another chance," 
she cried. When he did not come, she called 
on his name and pleaded with him, thinking 
that her prayer could reach him at whatever 
distance and he must know and pity her. As 
the dawn broke she was afraid and ready to 
scream with terror. "Oh, I do not want to 
die," she cried, "he could not be so cruel to 
me. I wont believe it." She looked with 
frightened, straining eyes about the little 
room where they had been so happy. She 
refused to believe that everything had chang- 
ed so suddenly and without warning. Why, 
it was only yesterday 'that he had held her in 
his arms. She went into his room, their 
room ; his trunks were packed and locked. A 
sob rose in her throat, she took his hat from 
the table and kissed it wildly. "Oh, hear me, 
hear me," she cried, "come back just this 
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once ; oh, do not leave me to die alone. I am 
afraid to die, please, please, Gilles, Gilles," 
she sobbed, her eyes strained and staring, 
willing with all her soul that he should hear 
her through space. Then she stood with one 
clenched hand at her breast, the other at her 
lips, listening for his knock. She heard 
someone just without the door, she believed it 
was Gilles. Eagerly she tried to compose 
herself and banish the marks of sorrow from 
her face ; she glanced hastily in the mirror 
and dashed a little powder on her cheeks to 
hide the stains left by her tears. "I knew 
he would come back, I knew he could not 
leave me so, after all that I have been to him." 
She hurried to the door and opened it slow- 
ly, playfully, resolved to welcome him as'' 
though they had been at some game, and he 
had hidden from her in jest and she had found 
him at last; the door stood open now, but 
there was no one upon the landing; beside the 
door was a porcelain bottle of milk and a pan 
of rolls. Then she realized Gilles had gone 
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forever. The strain of her agony had been 
too great and for a little while she lay where 
she had fallen, unconscious of her sorrow, 
unconscious of her fear. 

The mental convulsions which Mignon had 
undergone left her weak and dulled. Hope 
of Gilles^ return which had helped her bear 
the shock of his desertion was now dead and 
the fearful agony of despair tightened about 
her heart and crowded her mind with harrow- 
ing thoughts. She was hardly conscious of 
physical pain, but rather of an inability to 
concentrate. * This seemed to worry her a 
great deal, for minutes at a time she stood 
trying to think consistently, wondering what 
horrible thing had happened, unable to grasp 
her woe at once, then suddenly to feel her 
heart stop and her blood turn to water in her 
veins, followed almost at once by a quick re- 
vulsion as the blood rushed to her head and 
burned her throbbing body as with molten 
lead. During the moments she was sane she 
put her plans into being and then worked on 
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automatically while the mad fit was on. Thus 
she accomplished much, stopping now and 
then to wonder what she was doing and why 
— then her horror recurring to her mind she 
worked feverishly until the spring ran down 
again. 

At last the little flat was in perfect order, 
cool calculating letters written without 
tremor or hysteria were finished and sealed, 
every obligation that she held on earth had 
been carefully fulfilled. For a few moments 
she stood pale and thoughtful and looked 
about the dear rooms, then she quietly dress- 
ed for the street and went out leaving the 
door unlatched. 

Mons. Galaudet stepped into the golden 
light streaming from the door of the chateau 
and lying like a path of bediamonded bril- 
liance upon the freshly fallen snow. Marie 
followed, wearing all of her woolen petticoats 
to the number of four, and muffled besides in 
a huge great-coat; in her arms she carried a 
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bundle which looked very white in contrast 
with her crimson mittens and muffler. Mons. 
Galaudet poked the white bundle with a gentle 
finger. 

"Is he warm enough, Nurse?" he asked, 
smiling anxiously. 

"Mon Dieu, out, Monsieur. I am only 
afraid less he smother." 

Galaudet helped the nurse and the baby in- 
to a closed chaise. "He will not take cold?" 
he asked anxiously. 

Marie sighed and prepared to tell him what 
petit Pierre was wearing for the twentieth 
time. Mons. Galaudet, laughing fondly, shut 
the door on her torrent of words and climbed 
up in front beside the driver. 

"Drive fast," he told the jovial, round- 
faced driver^ "The night air is bad for the 
little gentleman." 

Tarantin cracked his whip and they were 
off at a comfortable trot. 

"There, there, not so fast, the roads are 
bad, and the jolting may waken him if he is 
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asleep." Galaudet looked over his shoulder 
through the glass front and so it went all the 
way from the chateau to Bonaventure, but 
Tarantin grinned and whistled and drove as 
he pleased. 

The countryside was covered far and wide 
by a mantle of soft white snow, dotted here 
and there with black-robed figures hurrying 
to midnight mass, their lanterns bobbing 
about like will-o-the-wisps through the neigh- 
boring graveyard. 

It was Christmas Eve in Bonaventure, as 
it was everywhere else in the world, and the 
children must be blessed by the Enfant Jesus. 
As Mons. Galaudet, Helene the horse (whom 
Tarantin had named because he had once lost 
a little girl at birth whom he had intended to 
call Helene), Tarantin the driver, Marie the 
nurse, and petit Pierre the infant arrived at 
the cathedral, Noel was being sung; the nave 
was half full of towns people and country 
people and others from a distance hurrying 
in as fast they could. Lights streamed from 
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the stained glass windows and lay in warm 
colored splashes on the cold snow, the altar 
and shrines were bright with flowers, myriad 
candles, oriflammes, and pink and blue ban- 
ners; a line of children walked quietly by the 
image of Christ and kissed His feet, some 
standing on tiptoe to reach it with their baby 
lips; the organ pealed and the fresh young 
voices of the choir echoed joyously from the 
vaulted dome, and all too soon the soft, sweet 
voice of the cure was raised in benediction 
and the short service was over; once again 
the organ burst forth and the bells rang out 
in a transport of melody that made the pulses 
beat and happy tears start to the eyes. 

Mons. Galaudet was immediately sur- 
rounded by the men and women of the can- 
ton who loved him well and were very solici- 
tous for the chere enfant, petit Pierre. The 
farmers and towns people crowded around 
Galaudet to shake his hand while their wives 
and women folk crowded around Pierre to 
poke a finger into his fat-cushioned ribs or 
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touch one of the pretty dimples. Marie pro- 
tected the child as well as she might from 
their well-meant caresses, but many kissed 
the rosy cheeks and patted the curly head. 
One woman all in black, with a hood over her 
head, more insistent than the rest, edged 
through the little crowd and took the child in 
her arms before the good nurse taken by sur- 
prise could even protest. For a moment she 
held the boy to her breast, his little face 
pressed tight against her own. The tiny arms 
went out and circled the woman's neck be- 
neath the hood. Marie snatched at the child, 
scolding volubly, but the little arms held 
tight and the woman herself was obliged to 
loosen the baby fingers. In another moment 
she was gone. Petit Pierre looked around 
at the red faces of the good-souled women 
about him, his eyes grew big with longing 
and disappointment, then he began to cry. 

"Where has she gone?" Marie asked in a 
queer voice. No one knew, it had all been 
so sudden and so quickly done. Marie was 
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very pale and her hands trembled as she 
straightened the baby's shawl and her own 
bonnet. The woman in black paused at the 
door and listened, crouched behind a pillar, 
to Pierre's sobs. "I think he knew me," she 
whispered, the tears streaming from her eyes 
and running unheeded down her cheeks. 
"Good-bye my precious, good-bye forever. 
May the good God bless and shield you," then 
she ran hurriedly down the steps and disap- 
peared in the dark shadows of the cypress 
and fir trees of the graveyard beyond. 



CHAPTER IX 

"Monsieur! Monsieur!" Marie cried, 
clutching Galaudet's arm, "she is here, 
Madame — Madame. She is here. She 
took petite Pierre away from me and held 
him in her arms ! See, he still cries and seeks 
for her ! He knows her, Monsieur, he knows 
her!'' 

Galaudet steadied himself by holding firm- 
ly the handle of the chaise door. 

"Come," he said, "we will go home." 

He held the door open as Marie stepped in 
and she saw that his lips were gray^ and 
drawn. She crouched down and began to 
cry over the child whose sobs were louder 
than her own. 

Galaudet stood very straight; then he shut 
the door only to open it again. A curious 
light came in his eyes. 
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'^Are you sure?" he asked. 

"Monsieur/' Marie sobbed, "as though I 
should not have known, and the Pierre too. 
Hear him, he wants her, he wants her, his 
mother. Monsieur. He needs her ! I am old 
but not so old as you. What if he should be 
left alone, who would take care of him then? 
Others would let him die of want, think of 
that. Monsieur, or even if he should live he 
might be hungry and neglected." 

Galaudet still stood at the open door and 
Marie fancied that he listened. 

"Monsieur," she continued, encouraged by 
his silent patience, "forgive her, she did not 
know. She was a child. It was your fault 
and mine; we should have warned her; I 
should have told her that you -were coming 
for her. For what have I tongue if it is not 
to tell secrets with and you had made me 
promise." 

"Go home," Galaudet said shortly. Then 
he shut the chaise door and told Tarantin to 
drive home slowly. As they drove away, 
Marie looked back and saw him standing in 
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the flood of light from the church behind 
him — his hat in his hand, his white head bent 
forward on his chest. Lights danced here 
and there over the snow as the country peo- 
ple found their various ways homeward. 
Everywhere were little groups of four or five 
hurrying along the trodden road, but to the 
north, leading away from the village, with no 
light to guide it and following no beaten road, 
was a solitary figure throwing a long shadow 
against the snow. Galaudet saw and follow- 
^ it. 

He came up with her on the edge of the 
forest. She walked very slowly as though 
deep in sorrowful thought. 

''Mignon," Galaudet said softly. 

She stopped and stood very still, listening, 
with her hands at her throat, as though un- 
certain whether her name had been called or 
whether fancy of the forest breezes had whis- 
pered it. 

"Mignon,'' Galaudet said again very 
gently. 

Then she turned slowly; her eyes for a 
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moment sought his and then she turned 
away. Her head dropped ; her beautiful hair 
fell low over her face. 

"Is it you, Monsieur?" she said. 

"Yes," Galaudet answered. "Where are 
you going? This is the forest of Barbazan 
and leads to nowhere." 

A look of deep sadness threw its shadow 
over the girFs beautiful face. 

"Then, if it leads to 'nowhere,' Monsieur, it 
is my road," she said. 

The old man drew a long sobbing breath. 

"And Pierre, you saw him? What of 
him?" and Galaudet drew nearer. He saw 
plainly the tired lines about her mouth and 
the pitiful shadows that burned in her wistful 
eyes. 

"Pierre," she murmured, and her heart 
went out in the word. 

Paris certainly was slighted, forgotten. 
Now away from the influence that had made 
her mad, away from the fascinating sin and 
the allurement of animal passion, the baby 
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called, the little fingers beckoned to her ! She 
brushed the hair back from her eyes impa- 
tiently and drew a deep sigh. Galaudet 
heard, but turned away, although in pity. 

"Tell me of him," she begged. "Tell me, 
is he happy ? Does he miss me a little ? Oh ! 
just a little. Monsieur?" 

"We do our best, Marie and I," Galaudet 
said, evasively. 

"Oh ! I know, I know ! You are tender- 
ness itself. Monsieur, but you see I am his 
mother. He knows me ; oh, I am sure of that 
and today when Marie would have taken him 
away from me, he clung to my breast and it 
was I that must loosen his fingers from about 
my neck." 

She put her hands beneath her hood where 
the baby arms had rested, and standing so, 
looked oflF toward the Chateau Galaudet, as 
though her eyes could overcome the distance, 
and let her see her baby once more. 

"It was wrong of me to come," she said, 
"but I could not help it. I could not die with- 
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out coming to say good-bye to him. I said 
it there in the church, with Christ looking 
down upon us from the cross and I blessed 
him. Do you think God will hear me, Mon- 
sieur? I have sinned as grievously, perhaps, 
as can be, but no, I shall not think of that; 
He forgives and hears us all and he will hear 
even me. I was happy at first until I heard 
my baby cry, and knew that it cried for me, 
his mother ; then. Monsieur, my heart stood 
still and I crouched behind the pillars of the 
porch, but for that I should have been gone 
and should have avoided this meeting which 
is so painful to both." 

Galaudet spoke. 

"Pierre," he said, "has saved your life, 
Mignon, and shown me the way; come, we 
will go home." 

The girl raised her beautiful face and 
clasped her hands heavenward. 

"You would take me back again. Mon- 
sieur," she gasped, and she fell on her knees 
at his feet. "Oh, I cannot," she sobbed, "just 
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let me have Pierre, but let me have him and 
I will go away." 

Galaudet lifted her in his arms. 

"Where would you go ?'' he asked. 

"Oh, Monsieur, I don't know, but I will 
find a way. I will work, I will starve for 
him, but I will live cleanly — I swear it. Let 
me have him, my little Pierre. It is a mother 
who begs for her child. Monsieur.*' 

Galaudet held her more firmly in his arms. 
"Come, dear,'' he whispered, "I love him and 
need him too, and we will go to liim to- 
gether." 

That morning the sun crept in and found 
a beautiful group seated about a homely 
colorifere — Mignon sat in a low chair, her 
child, petit Pierre, at her breast, one arm still 
about her neck, the other fallen to his side, in 
sleep. 

Galaudet had prevailed; he stood beside 
Mignon's chair and looked down upon the 
two very tenderly. 

"Come, it is daylight," he said. 



cr. 
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. Mignon followed him to the door ; then she 
stopped quickly and kissed his hand as it rest- 
ed on the door. 

A year went by. Another Christmas came 
and went. Mignon, carrying Pierre with her, 
went with Galaudet to hear Noel sung, and 
as the midnight mass came to an end, she 
held her baby close to her breast, and the 
other arm was around her husband's neck as 
the priest pronounced Christ's blessing. 
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